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Great Was Ohio State Fair 


ENERAL agricultural pros- ° ? ° ° state fair improvement has yet 
G perity, good weather, in- Bird S-EVE VlEW of the wonderful offering been accomplished. The thanks 


terest in new things with 
an idea of using the same—these 
were the trinity that made the 
1917 Ohio state fair last week at Columbus, O, so highly satisfactory to 
its managers, exhibitors and visitors, regardless of the annual changes 
of those directing, or of the ability of those in charge. In recent years 
four different regimes in that many years have taken a turn in running 
the state fair; but the fair, like Tennyson’s brook, runs on forever. 
The impetus of each passing year helps the succeeding year, leaving 
its mark in a bigger and better fair than any predecessor. What makes 
a great exposition is not excessive legislative appropriations, not monu- 
mental buildings, not the politics of those in charge, but the displays 
of the exhibitors, and the interest of the people attending. When these 
two ideas are kept to the forefront, any fair, local or state, is bound to 
succeed. The success of this year undoubtedly may be attributable 
to the fact that Sec Shaw and Manager Walborn sensed these factors 
and sought to make their offerings to the people of Ohio educational, 
helpful, pleasurable and emphatically worth while. Both men were new 
to the job, but the way they have taken hold speaks volumes as to what 
they may be expected to accomplish. 


Certain Things Improved 
To old visitors the first change noticeable was the very easy 
entrance to the grounds. Instead of compelling sight-seers to cross 
dangerous railroad tracks, the tracks have been elevated and all fair 
visitors now delivered directly into the grounds. No better piece of 


- 





Editorial correspondence 


Ohio State Fair: A Place of Beauty, Inspiration and Help 


of the public is due to those re- 
sponsible for this excellent 
change. The passing of the mid- 
way is to be mentioned also, and with emphatic approval. It was a step 
backward when this foul noise and moral distaste were admitted. From 
none has any regret been expressed in the passing of this relic of 
unnecessary evils. Another thoughtful innovation wae the introduction 
of drinking fountains with real cool water in all parts of the grounds. 
Better food was in evidence, a feature under evolution for many years. 
The attractions of a free nature were unusual this year. The great 
feature was the daily flight of Ruth Law in her aeroplane. Airships, 
of course, are not uncommon, but Miss Law is particularly famous and 
daring, and her night flights with streams of fireworks from her plane 
were the sources of constant admiration, applause and conversation. 


Fruit and Farm Products 

It has been a bad fruit year in Ohio and this was reflected in the 
fruit exhibits. Less in quantity by hundreds of single exhibits, and 
poorer in quality, was the note expressed in the fruit building. This, 
however, was an incident, not a feature, of Ohio fruit, because it is an 
exceptional year only that Buckeye orchards do not measure up to the 
best in the land. The farm products building, on the other hand, with 
its broad displays of field and garden exhibits, showed clearly the 
richness of this year’s harvests. Practically every raisable vegetable, 
grain or grass was to be seen. The displays were especially attractive, 
due to fine quality, generous quantity, and to taste {To Page 8.] 
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*atriolism 
the 


The Call of 


Without a shadow of doubt eall of 


patriotism has come to the farmers of 
America. Their whole-souled recognition of 
their duty to their country is shown by their 


That 
a competant 


acceptance of the prices fixed for wheat. 


dillicult task was performed by 


commission, representative alike of producers 


and consumer While its decision affords 
grounds for criticism, it is patriotically ac- 
quiesced in by all concerned. The govern- 
ment limitation of millers’ profits to 25 cents 


a barrel on flour and 50 cents a ton on feed 
should now be accompanied by righteous re- 
strictions upon the commissions allowed job- 
bers and retailers. This should furnish flour 


to consumers at a basis of somewhere around 


£10 a barrel 


Now that farmers are showing their pa- 
triotism by giving up the higher prices for 
wheat, which already had been established 
in the market, they properly demand corre- 
sponding reductions in prices of other com- 
modities, and governmental control of the 
prices of all other commodities not now sub- 
ject to such control. Especially should quo- 
tations on iron and steel be reduced practi- 
cally one-half in order that the implements 
and other supplies fabricated from iron may 
be obtainable by the farmers at prices com- 
mensurate with the lower values established 
for his products. If the American farmer can 
buy on substantially the same basis as he 
sells he will be ready to make any reasonable 

icrifice that patriotism demands. But should 
he be forced to buy at high prices and sell at 
relatively low prices such injustice will not 
be acceded to thout most emphatic and or- 

i ‘ protest from agricultural interests 

> fore ier such urgency to 

‘ ‘ o m the farm of field 

1 g len seed and then 

Phe Insistent to carefully cure and _ pre- 
Seed Situation serve them for another sea- 
on More than once in re- 

Cent vear as pointed out in the midwinter 
innual seed reviews put out by American Agri- 
culturist. has there been a serious shortage in 


this or that seed, which meant scarcity and 
high prices the following spring. War condi- 
tions have accentuated all this. Many seeds 
under normal conditions come very largely 
from France, Holland, England, Germany, 
ete. For obvious reasons, these are now out 
of it; in fact, marked and gratifying stimulus 
has been accorded the domestic seed growing 
industry in the last two or three seasons. 
Looking forward to 1918, there is the keenest 
necessity for conserving the seed supply. 
Right now the evident shortage in good seed 
in some quarters has resulted in the depart- 
ment of agriculture inaugurating a movement 
to locate all available stocks, especially wheat, 
oats, rye, crimson clover and hairy vetch. 
The committee will be glad if anyone will 
send information in regard to quantities and 
Offers of this kind should be 
made to the Committee on Seed Stocks, De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 
These pages in the past have printed much 
heipful information regarding best method of 
and further testimony will appear 


prices of seed. 


selecting, 
expedient. 


Who’s Who in titans 


Every bill introduced into the New York legislature has 
the following stately printed heading : “The people of the 
state of New York, represented in senate and assembly, 
do enact as follows: .... 


The people elect senators and assemblymen, 
but as for being represented, that is another 
matter. The middlemen are represented, the 
retail shop dealers, the railroads, the public 
utility corporations, the brewers, the hangers 
on, the politicians, the sportsmen; all these are 
represented, but not the people. Nor do the 
people enact legislation. The elected legis- 
lators do that. If you don’t believe it, try to 
get enacted some bill of actual, vital worth 
to the people, to the rank and file, and see 
who is represented. 

If things were different, if the people actu- 
ally ‘represented did enact, then the problem 
of marketing long ago would have been set- 
tled, unnecessary middlemen would have been 
set at different work, and the unjust distribu- 
tion of what consumers pay would have been 
adjusted and corrected, to the betterment of 
all and to the hardship of none save the few 
who are not entitled to the profits and wealth 
they are accumulating. 


The official records of the enormous exports 
of meat would be gratifying but for the other 
side of the picture—the 
diminishing home _ sup- 
plies and the necessity 
of conservation. For long years standing an 
enormous business, it is significant of the 
times to note that exports of meat and meat 
products have surpassed all bounds during the 
period of the war. In 11 months of the last 
fiscal year the United States sent abroad 
beef, pork and mutton aggregating 1250 mil- 
lions of pounds, or exactly threefold the busi- 
ness of the same period immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war. Word has been 
sent out from Washington from time to time 
that the government is not planning export 
control of these commodities; but it may 
have to. All of which suggests the wonderful 
stimulus for American farmers to build up 
their flocks and herds, meanwhile saving and 
utilizing as never before the roughage on the 


Build Up the Herds 


farm, this to supplement our splendid crops 
of corn and other cereals. . 


Certain financial journals in New York 
and Boston are representing that the differ- 
ence between wholesale 
quotations for crops now 
and before the war repre- 
sent farmers’ “excess 
City editors who write or print that 


“Farmers’ Excess 
Profits” 


profits!”’ 


sort of cuff ought to be put to work on the 
land. Had they farmed it in 1913 and again 
in 1917, they would know from experience 
that the difference in prices is, by no means, 
all profit to the farmer. Everything he has 
had to buy cost so much more as to reduce 
his otherwise extra margin of profit. The cast 


and searcity of labor also have absorbed farm 
income. It may be that the value on the farm 
of all the produce grown in 1917 will make a 
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total considerably in excess of any previous 
year. But after deducting the actual expense 
involved, including a fair price to the farmer 
for his own labor and brains and 5% interest 
per annum on his invested mec tog the net 
profit remaining is seldom, in any case, 
enough to make the farmer liable for the 
new war tax on excess profits’ As a whole, 
however, it looks now as though New Year's 
day would find American farmers considerably 
better off than ever before in their history. 
Many of them will have modest savings avail- 
able for investment in Liberty bonds or in 
federal farm loan bonds. After setting aside 
the funds needed for equipment in the farm- 
house and about the farm. barns and live 
stock, the farmer will take his share of the 
coming bond issue wherever he ean, but 
should not do this.to the extent of crippling 
his operations next year. Especially should 
he provide labor-saving devices for home and 
farm so as to insure at least to that extent 
against the scarcity of hired help throughout 
1918. But the idea is all wrong, which so many 
city people have, that every farmer has been 
making money hand over fist? A few have 
made big profits, but the masses of farmers 
show gross net receipts which appear trifling 
to men in coal, iron, munitions and other 
highly profitable industries. : 


Why not put a quietous on some of these 
‘national commissions” or “federal boards” 
that use the title so as to convey the 
utterly false impression that they are 
a branch of the federal government? 
No bunch of people, whether for selfish in- 
terests or not, should be allowed thus to 
trifle with national good will in these strenu- 
ous days. 


Called 


This is the time of year when everyone 
should think about starting a ciub of some 
. kind, especially a reading club. 
People as a rule take more 
pleasure in working together 
than alone. The helpfulness of comparison 
between points of view and the pleasure got- 
ten out of companionship with congenial as- 
sociates makes study with others more profit- 
able than alone. Eight or 10 should be 


Start a Club 


enough to belong to the club to start. Too 
many meetings should not be held, once a 
week to begin with is often enough. At the 


first meeting the authors should be discussed, 
and what ones the club wishes to read. Love 
for great books that will be companions 
through life should be acquired while one is 
voung. If one does not form the habit of 
reading while still at school, it is probable 
they will never read after they enter the 
business world. 


The average rate for moving one ton of 
freight one mile was only 7.16 mills last year. 
This is the lowest on record, 


Lowest of All and probably the lowest in the 


Freight Rates world. Twenty years ago the 
rate averaged 8 to 9 mills. 
The average freight train hauled 535 tons 


last year, compared to 474 tons in 1915, yet 
the cars probably averaged only two-thirds 
their capacity. Average operating expenses 
per train mile increased about 3% per cent 
in 1916 over previous year, yet the railroad 
made their largest net earnings until these 
current months of fancy profits. By fully 
loading cars and prompt unloading, existing 
equipment can give much better service. Let's 
all co-operate with government and railroads 
to reduce the freight congestion, save coal and 
improve transportation. 


Most timely is the important news that 
Orange Judd company’s book department 
will publish in a few days “Government 
Control in Agriculture.” In the onward 
rush of events, everyone needs this compila- 
tion of the new and radical acts of congress, 
and this interpretation of them. 


Farm Philosophy—Good farming consists 
in taking large crops from the land while at 
the same time leaving the soil in better 
condition for succeeding crops. 









ilk Situation in Broad Review 


* $8 


Secretary Albert Manning of dairymen’s league explains constructive policy ahead 


N LOOKING BACK in review of 
the policies and methods of 
production and distribution of 
milk in years past, a dairyman 
notes ‘some radical changes 

p ™ which have recently taken 
place, and it seems almost overnight. The 
price of milk to the producer or_the con- 
sumer had not advanced in proportion to the 
cost of production and distribution. The 
producers’ price was arrived at from the top 
downward by deducting from the price paid 
by the consumer, the cost of distribution and 
transportation, and then if there was anything 
left it was paid the farmer. 

The producer believing this was wrong in 
method and principle, through organized 
efforts and collective bargaining, aimed to 
reverse the process, taking the position that 
the cost of production should serve as the 
foundation upon which to build. In addi- 
tion to this the producer is entitled to a rea- 
sonable profit; then by adding the transporta- 
tion and distribution charges with their 
reasonable profit the price to the consumer 
should be ascertained. 

The day is passing when distributers can 
figure the producers’ cost of production and 
arbitrarily dictate the price the producers 
shall reecive. The day when boards of health 
can sit in their offices and dictate ideal equip- 
ment and methods which must be employed 
in the handling of milk is likewise passing. 

In all revolutions and reforms someone is 
responsible for forcing the issue, and in this 
ease it appears that the organized dairymen 
may be largely responsible for the new regime. 
Boards of health, in consultation with the 
real, practical producers and distributors of 
milk, are eliminating the less essential scores 
of barn equipment and methods, placing 
greater emphasis and giving increased value 
to those methods which most affect the qual- 
ity of milk. The producers more keenly ap- 
preciate the necessity of their convincing the 
consumers of milk that they are getting a 
clean, wholesome product of high value as 
a food, in order to maintain and stimulate 
the demand for the milk these interested pro- 
ducers are making. 





Cutting Out Unnecessary Costs 


It is the policy of the organized producers 
to eliminate these unnecessary cost factors 
and demonstrate that the consuming public is 
getting value received; and that in the pur- 
chase of milk the consumers have one of the 
best foods, possessed of highest food values. 
The Dairymen’s league is using its financial 


resources to advertise to the public these 
facts. The consuming public is becoming 
better informed upon the value of milk as a 
food, that it is one of the most economical 
sources of food, and to not look upon milk 
as a beverage or a luxury. The United States 
department of agriculture in a recent bulletin 
states that milk even at 15 cents a quart is a 
cheap source of energy, as compared with sir- 
loin steak and eggs. 

Through the agencies of our agricultural 
coleges, stations, agricultural press, farm 
bureaus and various rural organizations, the 
farmer has learned the cost of producing milk; 
and farmers have found they have been con- 
ducting the dairy at the expense of their 
other farm operations; they are either reduc- 
ing their herds or are entirely relinquishing 
milk production. 

One distributing firm which has kept ac- 
curate accounts of receipts of milk has stated 
that the average production of milk per farm 
has decreased in 10 years from an average 
cf 307 pounds GCaily to 225 pounds, or about 
25 per cent. As it is conceded the produc- 
tion per cow is increasing, this means the 
number of milch cattle per farm has decreased 
to a much greater per cent. The recent census 
shows there are about 94,000 less heifer calves 
being raised in New York than one year ago, 
and the number of dairy cattle in the state is 
335,000 less than in 1910. 

These are very suggestive figures, indicat- 
ing the unprofitableness of dairying under 
the old scale of prices, and unquestionably 
proves that if the dairy cow is to be conserved 
and a sufficient supply of milk maintained the 
producer must receive more for his milk. 
The increase must be made quickly or the 
reduction in the size of the herds, due to the 
high price of cattle for beef, and the high cost 
of feed and labor, will so deplete the number 
of dairy cattle that the possibility of securing 
an adequate supply of market milk for the 
people in the city will be a serious problem. 


Milk Has Strong Competitors 


The city distributer of market milk is con- 
fronted with a strong competition for his sup- 
ply in the shape of the foreign demand for 
condensed, evaporated and manufactured milk 
products. Unless the city consumers, 
through their distributers, bid for their sup- 
ply, much of it will be lost. The city people 
will be confronted with the necessity of paying 
unheard of prices for milk; and even then 
may not be able to get a normal supply. This 
possibility should not be considered lightly. 
It is reported that in some foreign countries 


even now there is an alarming increase in 
the death rate of children, owing to the in- 
ability to secure a proper supply of milk. Let 
us heed the warning and escape the doom. 

Not many years ago the individual milk 
producer met the individual milk dealer and 
arranged for the sale of his milk, but in recent 
years a large per cent of the milk is distributed 
by large companies. These changed condi- 
tions made it necessary for the producer to 
organize and bargain collectively. 


Dairymen Have Been Recognized 


At a recent conference of those interested 
in the dairy industry in Washington, D C, it 
was found 200,000 organized milk producers 
were represented from the New England, mid- 
dle and central states, and even then several 
organizations were not represented. A band 
like this can get recognition. 

On the committee of seven selected to advise 
the government on questions concerning pro- 
duction, distribution and market price of 
dairy food products the producer was given 
three representatives. The Dairymen’s league 
being the largest of the dairy organizations, 
its president, R. D. Cooper, was named as one 
of this committee. Mr Cooper is also on the 
New York state food supply commission ap- 
pointed by Gov Whitman for the same reason. 
Without orgenization the dairymen would 
not receive or be in a pusition to secure this 
recognition. 

Through collective buying of feed the 
Dairymen’s league expects to reduce the cost 
of production and thus not only to benefit 
the producer, but to mate it possible to sup- 
ply milk to the consumer at a less price than 
would otherwise be possible. 

There now seems a gencral tendency of all 
agencies connected with the dairy industry 
to come together in a spirit of fairness and 
equity with a realization that their interests 
are not altogether antagonistic. Thus while 
some viewed with misgivings the organization 
of the dairymen it is now acknowledged they 
have done much in establishing uniform 
methods, and stabilizing the industry by se- 
curing greater co-operation among the pro- 
ducers, improving the quality of the product, 
conserving the dairy cows, and enabling the 
consumer to secure a better milk supply ai a 
less price than would otherwise be possible. 


Soil Mulches—-In providing a soil mulch, 
let it be reasonably thick. An inch is good 
if it is even and level. That kind of mulch 
will blanket in the moisture in hot, dry 
weather. 

















Filling the silo is about the most hustling job these days on the 
farm. In olden times wheat harvest, with its cradles or reapers, de- 
manded the most men, the longest and the most trying labor. Thanks 
to wheat headers, harvesters and binders, and in the present day to 
farm tractors, wheat harvest on most farms has become a simple 


Silo Filling Days on a Busy Ohio Farm 
operation. 


in the silo. 


Silo filling, however, calls for many men for cutting, 
hauling in the field and to the silo, cutting the silage and packing 
The silo filling scene here pictured was taken on the 
farm of F. N. Heashberger of Stark county, O. The day is not far 
distant when silos will be a regular feature of every farm. 
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Grapes and Their Packing 


ROBERT CONOVER, MONMOUTH ©O, N J 

Some 25 years ago grapes shipped 
from Monmouth county) N J, were 
packed in paper-lined wooden boxes 
holding 2S or JU pounds ‘Vhen the 
covers were fastened shut the fruit 
had very little ventilation. The light, 
iiry grape basket of the present day 
packed in berry crates or light slat 
cases is a close approuch to the ideal 
package. The modern grape container 
must meet certain legal requirements, 

New York state luws require cer- 
tain detinite dimensions: The stand- 
ard four-pound basket must Measure 
at the bottom 55% by %%5% inches 
hight 4% inches, and the out ide of 
the top © by I! inches, requiring a 
cover 5 by IL inche 

The tal ird eight-pound grap 
basket with bottom tneu rement mu 
be 4% by 1214 inches long, >% inches 
high, and the outside of the top bu! 
by 14') inches, and requiring a cover 
til. by 414 inches long. Net content 
of each container must be conspicu- 
ously marked on ou de of container 

New Jersey laws require all con- 
tainers marked as to capacity and to- 
ether with name and address ot 
manufacturers only quart of n 
ples to be used, 

The laws of Pennsylvania allow > 
use of containers of four detinite sizes: 
A standard pony busket: Inside bot- 
tom measurement, 55% by ‘5, inches; 
hight, 37 inches; top, 4') by 1055 
inches. 

A standard basket: Inside bottom 
measure, 45% by 1214 inches; hight 
15, inches; top 6 by 14% inches 

A standard jumbo basket: Inside 


measure, 744 by 15. inches; 
inches; and top, 5% by 


bottom 
hight, 
1744 inches. 
A standard 
long over all, 
1644 inches 


Gu 
Eighteen inches 
inches high 
and 
and 


tray: 
its head 7 
long on top 

13%, inches long on the bottom, 
sawed not over ®% inch thick; its side 
not than 6 inches high and 
cover, sides and bot sawed or cut 
more than ‘, of an inch thick. 


less the 
tom 
not 


Cheap But Efficient Storage 


ll. WARREN PIELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

In the old days potatoes, cabbage, 
apples and root crops wer kept for 
winter and spring by burying in cone- 
shaped heaps and in lon; trenches 
This method w uecessful, and food 
so buried “W well flavored when 
tuken out rhere were two shapes 
One cone nd o1 rencl haped. The 
ground was leveled off well, then 
wheat or rye straw Inid down about 4 
inches deep Gene! y 20 bushels of 
potatoes, turnip beets, carrots or ap- 
ples were placed in heaps, cone- 


haped Then straw to depth of 4 
left for a few 


ncehes was put over and 
days if weather permitted. 
rhen about 6 inches of the sur- 
oundins soil wa placed over the 
traw within about 4 inc} of tl op 
I left open for ( while to 
ow to ¢ I r another 
t ( w W pt oO then 6 
ony 
¢ \ 
3 I n « 
\ n I 
\ en ty 
" 
‘ 
\\V ia 
W ‘ 
\ n 
leanin 
' w and dirt 
\ I Shor plece 
o n | t i iinst he 
I d used 
‘ ’ ( ore ) 
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Farm Orchard and Garden 3 
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yet mature will grow and head up 
during winter months in these caves. 
These caves can be opened any time 
during cold weather to take out vege- 
being taken to close the 
entrance well. Apples are sometimes 
put into barrels and boxes and placed 
in these caves. When there is a great 
depth of snow a light covering of dirt 
will protect the articles buried. Many 
on farms which are constantly 
out have no cellars or base- 
room. The renter farmers are 
to sell off in the fall their 
vegetables and fruit. They could bury 
and thus receive higher prices. Apples 
in barrels or boxes can be kept in cold 
or outhouses frozen, 
thawing out. 
vegetabl and fruit 
family if the 
Much of 
living is caused by 
management and by 
produce after 
as plant- 


tables, care 


houses 
rented 
ment 

compelled 


rooms, in attics 
ind 

All kinds of 
can be kept by 
proper methods are 
t of 


rood 


used before 


every 
taken. 
the high cos 
the want of 
waste. Taking 
its maturity 1S as necessary 
ing and cultivation. 


care ol 





Fall Work with Potatoes 


As we are located in the northern 
part of New York state, our seasons 
tre short, but we can produce a fair 
crop of smooth, best quality potatoes, 
writes J. W. Dorn of Herkimer coun- 
ty, N Y. I select a piece of land 
Which will preferably produce an 
early crop. A southern exposure is 
preferable for early potatoes and a 
northern or eastern exposure which 
; not too steep for late potatoes. Ex- 
treme heat trom sciting time to mae 
turity is ver trying on the crop. 
From $5 to US degrees in the shade is 


sure death for potatoes. Blight seems 


to be more troublesome on heavy, 
damp soils and where there is a quan- 
tity of vegetable matter this- is less 
noticeable. I prefer a clay loam soil 
inclined to be sandy. A clover sod 
makes a nice seed bed, but I always 
use a sod of some kind. 

We plow the sod under in the fali, 


Which makes decomposition complete 
earlier in the spring than _ spring 
plowing. The light soils settle down 
and fill up the air holes in the soil 
retaining the moisture better than the 
heavy soils, which will freeze. Pul- 
verizing the soil helps to destroy a 


eat many insect pests. The plowing 
is G6 to S inches deep, and it may be 
deeper, depending upon the soil. I 
never plow more than 1 inch deeper 


than the land was plowed in the pre- 
vious year. 

We start with the digger shortly 
after the vines are dead and our yield 
runs from 500 bushels of mar- 
ketable potatoes per acre. Some years 
I have sold the crop without grading 
the late variety. 
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Money in Pure Cider 


BERT M'DOWELL, ESSEX COUNTY, N ¥ 
My father all his life was a stanch 
supporter of prohibition, and as such 


not sell the cull 
orchard to the 
would be 
harden 
time 
more 


he felt that he could 
ruit from his apple 
cider mill where he knew it 
cider, allowed to 
sold out at election 

f something 
! : user and more 
protitab to tl s er Father en- 
l children to 
matter as ] did, but I recall 
tions, I al- 
decay- 
awful 


mad into 


nd then be 


to bring up his 


t res er 
piles of 

in tl orchard as an 
n I came into possession of a 
f my own I decided what I 
with the waste 
fruit to rot and yet 
early training. 


to see 

ld do at doing away 
f lowing cull 
not entirely forget my 
[ bought an apple grinder and press 
ind t n announced to my friends that 
going to start in making abso- 
pure cider, and that if they 
any of it they must pay about 
much as was charged at the 
ider mill down the rosd. They 


I was 
lutely 
wanted 
twice as 
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laughed at my idea and at the close of 
the first season I began to think that 
possibly I had made a mistake. I had 
sold but 18 gallons of cider out of 480 
which I had made. I had to make 
this remainder into vinegar. 


The following year I did a little ad- 


vertising and succeeded in selling 
nearly 100 gallons. Since then my 
business has been steadily growing, 
and last year I sold all I could make. 
I have the grinder and press ina 
room by themselves and keep every- 
thing spotlessly clean. I’ use my sep- 
arator engine to run the grinder. All 
the apples used are washed and any 
spot of rot or portion which is wormy 
is cut out. Much of the cider is put 
into gallon jugs. Last year we bottled 
somewhere around 30 gallons and sold 
it in that form to a local druggest for 
use in his fountain. He tells me that 
it sold surprisingly well and that he 
can use more this coming fall. We do 
not allow the cider or the apples after 
they are ground to stand about ex- 
posed to the air. It is hurried through 
the press and from there directly into 
a receptacle from which it is bottled. 
The result is that our cider remains 
unfermented for hours after it is 
ground and for days if it is kept cool. 
Everything is washed out thoroughly 
and scalded at the close of each day. 

Thus [ have found that there are a 
great many people in this community 
who are willing to pay a double price 
for what they know is absolutely pure 
and [I dare say that there are like 
people in every community. 


New Potato Disease 
The year 1917 will be remarkable in 


Ohio potato growing, for a new fune- 
gous disease as well as a new insect 


is attacking the crop. Green and pink 
potato lice made their advent in Ohio 
in June and have become a serious 
menace over the state. 
Now botanists at the 
have discovered a leaf 
infection caused by a fungus known 
scientifically as Verticilllum  albo- 
atrum to be attacking the potato crop. 
It does not threaten to be serious, 
Spraying as ordinarily practiced by 
growers will control the new pest. 


Ohio station 
spot and roll 





Fruit Packages—Look over the fruit 
displayed at the stores the next time 
you are in town; then ask yourself 
what you would buy if you were a 
consuimer without an orchard, If the 
attractive package made you want to 
buy why not give your own fruit a 
better chance to bring in top prices by 
grading and packing it more care- 
fully ? . 
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NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 
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its Merits 









On WEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
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Fill Any Silo a Lowest Cost 
Drow made in fs Ensilage Cutters are 


now made in five sizes, with capacities 


anging from 3-6 to 16-25 tons per hour. 


on includes sizes for filling every silo, from the 
smallest to the largest and highest. 
Entcrnational Ensilage Cvtters fill silos at the lowest power 


cost. 


‘The line 


Every feature of these cutters, the knives and blowers 


on the same flywheel, the carefully machined bearings, the 
complete oiling sy stem, the absence of all unnecessary gears 

and sprockets, the steady feed arrangements, the fine -adjust- 
ments that can be made, ail tend to make them easy running, 


and economical of power. 


A 4to6-H. P. 


Mogul kerosene 


engine will run a type F cutter up to its full capacity of 6 
tons per hour, | and the largest International cutter, a type A, 


requires only 25 
lo: ads. 


Mogul kerosene H. P. to handle its heaviest 


When you buy an International Ensilage Cutter, of any size 
or type, you get a complete machine that will do the work it 
was built for at the lowest cost, with safety to the operator, 


and in a satisfactory manner. 


ur catalogues tell all about 


the many good features of ‘ene | machines, A line to the 
address below will bring you full information promptly. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne * 
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September Silo Filling 
A. D. WILSON 

Corn should be cut for the silo when 
the ears are ripe enough so that the 
corn could be cut and shocked for ear 
eern, but while the stalks and leaves 
are still green. The best silage corn 
js produced on good rich land. On 
light soils, or in dry seasons, the corn 
dries up before the ears are well 
formed and mature. On rich, moist 
land the ears can be thoroughly ma- 
tured while the leaves and stalks are 
still green. 

Arother important reason for al- 
lowing silage corn to mature before 
eutting is that mature corn makes 
sweeter, more palatable silage than 
green corn. Corn put in the silo when 
very green and succulent, on account 
of the excessive amount of moisture 
it contains, does not heat up to so 
high a temperature in the silo and is 
very much more sour. Stock do not 
eat this sour silage so well, they can- 
not eat so much of it, there is not so 
much food value in it, and it is much 
more likely to cause scouring. When 
on account of weather conditions it is 
necessary to put corn in the silo be- 
fore it is mature, it is advisable to al- 
low the corn to wilt after cutting in 
the field before putting it in the silo. 

When putting in dry or overripe 
corn it is advisable to cut the silage in 
as short pieces as possible, as it may 
be packed closer and more air crowd- 
ed out. When very green corn is put 
in it is advisable to cut the silage 
pieces long, so as to get more air in 
the silage and encourage heating. 

Every man who has had experience 
in operating power machinery, wheth- 
er an auto, a threshing rig or a silo 
filling outfit, believes in having plenty 
of power. An engine just a little too 
small is always a cause for delay. I 
believe an eight or 10 horse power en- 
gine will give much better satisfaction 
than a smaller one on these small 
rigs. For an individual farm rig to 
run with a six horse power engine I 
would recommend the use of an ele- 
vator in preference to a blower. 

Good even packing of silage is an 
insurance against spoiled silage. With 
a big machine two live, industrious 
men can be kept busy in the silo, and 
with the smaller rig, one man can 
work as hard as he wants to. With a 
blower, a distributer in the silo is 
very desirable, but whether a distrib- 
uter is used or not, it is essential that 
the silage be kept uniformly spread 
over the surface and well tramped. IT 
think it desirable’ to keep-the silage 
in the center of the silo lower than 
the outside and keep it all tramped 
uniformly, so that no air pockets will 
be formed. Every air pocket means 
Spoiled silage. 


Stick to the Dairy Business 
ll, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 
There is now a disposition to sell 
the dairy cow for beef while prices 
are high. It is difficult to hire men 
to milk when there is so much de- 
mand for men in other kinds of busi- 
ness; and then the young men are 
call 1 to government service in army 
and navy. The farmers who keep as 
many cows as possible in-the dairy 
and improve the quality, will have a 
Profitable business. He should r-'se 
all of the heifer calves, feeding them 
M such manner as will develop good 
Producing milk and butter cows. 
‘© profit from one cow looks 


Small, but when there are 30 good 
Cows in the herd and $600 a month 
iS! ived for the milk, the proceeds 
an nt to something worth while at 
ad end of the year. Nothing on the 
~tgg Pays @& greater profit than 


. - “airy cow. Many who have been 
= the business, and have quit and 
; ied some other business have failed 
® make any profit. The dairy im- 
— the farm more, and easier, 
— any other kind of farming, for 

must farm well in order to sup- 
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Live Stock and- Dairy Interests : 
Mii nn 
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port dairy cows. The dairy does not 
prevent raising all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables. The two together make a 
healthy, pleasant living. 


Silage Saves Money and Grain 

The value of corn silage as a feed 
for fattening steers has been conclu- 
Sively shown by experiments at the 
Pennsylvania state college. Conserv- 
ative figures show a saving of seven 
bushels of corn per steer by feeding 
Silage. “It is estimated that Lancas- 
ter county, Pa, fed between 70,000 and 
75,000 head of steers last year,” ac- 
cording to H. H. Havner. “Eighty- 
five per cent of this number, or 60,000 
steers, were fed without silage. The 
use of silage for the 60,000 dry-fed 
steers would have saved 420,000 bush- 
els of corn. 

“In a year when corn is needed for 
human as well as animal food such 
a saving is worthy of consideration. 
Results in Lancaster county last year 
showed that a silo was worth $10 per 
steer. The universal use of silage 
throughout that county during the 
past season would have meant an in- 
creased profit to the county of $600,- 
000. A man feeding 30 steers I would 
have paid for his silo with the ex- 
tra profit made possible by feeding 
corn silage.” 
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The Poultry Yard 


Where Fall Culling Pays 
M. G. F., NEW YORK 


We disposed of all our surplus cock- 
erels last fall to good advantage. We 
keep two breeds, the Buff Leghorn 
and the Buff Orpington. The white 
eggs of the former command a better 
price than the brown eggs of the lat- 
ter, yet in the fall we are greatly 
prejudiced«in favor of the bigger 
breed. The fowls are so much more 
salable and there is much more in 
weight to sell, at apparently no more 
cost for feed, 

All the cockerels were of the same 
age, and were shut up and fattened 
together on a ration of half corn 
meal, with the other half composed 
of equal parts wheat, wheat middlings 
and ground oats. Although hatched 
late, the Orpington fowls came up to 
four and 414 pounds in weight. The 
Leghorn cockerels averaged about two 
to three pounds. No one wanted to 
buy the Leghorn fowls except some 
private customers with small families 

Our nearest city has about 12,000 
inhabitants, yet I believe if I had 1000 
chickens to dispose of I could do it 
profitably and not sell one of them 
alive. Long ago we determined from 
humane motives, if no other, never to 
ship any fowls away from home alive, 
And we believe there is no necessity 
for it in the average farmer’s expe- 
rience. The restaurants, hotels and 
private customers. that may be 
reached so easily by phone furnish an 
excellent nearby market for all such 
fowls. We take care to have them 
fat, dressed carefully, wrapped neatly, 


SLunUucannn AA 
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after proper cooling, and we deliver 
promptly. 

The fowls for restaurant and eating 
house consumption do rot have to be 
drawn ard are so'd rt 2 or 3 cents a 
pound cheaper. Those intended for 
housekeeper’s use are drawn and the 
heads and fe removed, as such de- 
bris is difficult to dispose of in the 
average city home. No pinfeathers 
are left and the birds are carefully 
washed inside and out if drawn. We 
get the same at the market retail 
price at this season, and later what 


stock is sold we will easily get about 
2 cents a pound in advance of the 
market. As the quality is so good, the 
consumers prefer paying it to giving 
the price asked for the doubtful spec- 
imens hanging in the markets. 
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Get Rid of Worms 

















\ Figure how much it’s worth to you in dollars and cents \ 
\ to keep your hogs free from worms. Worms prevent thrift \ 
N -—re growth—rob you of good, high-priced pork. 
\ \ 
NS 
\ N 
' Dr. Hess Stock Tonic | 
\ | Drives Out the Worms \ 
\\ and at the same time tones and conditions the system. It © 
N enables your hogs, to be at their best—to do their best. 
You take no chances. My Stock Tonic is guaranteed. You 
buy it at an honest price, from my dealerin yourtownwho- \ 
will return your money if it does not do as claimed. 
Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? \ 
25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib: Drum, $6.50. \ 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, NN 
Smaller packages in proportion. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio \ 





DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A N 
will help your hens through the moult. 


\ 


Dr. Mew Dip and Disinfectant Kills Hog Lice 

















Last Call for This Great Cream Separator Sale! 


ae pny 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 
—_ so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. 

ion't put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here. for our limited stock is going fast. 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS!! — 
» Order direct from this advertisemegt or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 





















GE-—°0 No.9 900 Ibs. 110.00 * 70.00 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


-HARRIS BROTHERS CO. ES Sheuten Goan 
. CHICAGO 


explains all, Ask for your copy now. 
MAKES 9 LAZY HEN LAY 


“The Tale of a Lazy Hen” is the title of a 
new book, which tells how to make your hens 
lay every day in the year. Everybody, 
no matter if you raise one chicken or a 
™,. thousand, should send for this 
: FREE BOOK. Write for it at 
once. It’s absolutely FREE, 












APCRESS 


s trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 

+} and our big reduced price otiers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
a for this great public service. 

4 

a Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 

2 Shipments direct to you from cight centrally located distributing ware- 

houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South, Prices 

are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 

and quick deliveries. Liberal Aliowance for Your Old Separator. 

Crder Xo. Sharples Size Lbs. perhour Regular Price Our Price 

GE—20 No. 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 *$32.75 

y Gi—30 No.3 400 'hs. 65.00 *% 40.00 

a GkE—40 No.4 500 tbs. 75.00 *% 45.00 

i GE—60 No. 6 700 Ibs. 90.00 % 52.50 

Fp 


g EPT. GE-31 3Sth and tron Sts. ° 
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BOX chee: | 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not break 
theeggs. Shipany 
distance. Write 
for prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 










































Farmingdale, L. I. New York 
sctllgDictasinasissais FECLLALS the Poultry Maa 
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Dairymen and cattle breeders 
who use Ploneer Baled Shav- 
ia ings save Time. Shavings 
ism make best bedding—easier to 
handle, cleaner and cheaper 
than straw. Write for cir- 
cular and price in car lots, 
lelivered. 

OSCAR SMITH & SON 
ELISA 688 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog. 128 
pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed descriptions of up- 
ward of 500 practical modern books covering every 

of agriculture, This wiil be mailed on application. 


QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New Ycrk, #. & 
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Price Fixed for 1917 Wheat fixes for its purchases a fair price and 


; believes this will eliminate specula- 
GOVERNMENT NAMES $2.20 A BUSHEL tion: and other economies will be 
THE BASIC PRICE—-IN EFFECT BEGIN- made possible by stabilization and 
NING WITH SEPTEMBER—THE PRESI- control, also better the position of 
..DENT'S COMMENT—DETAILS OF GRADE consumers, Mr Hoover, at his ex- 
press wish, has taken no part in the 
deliberations of the committee, nor 
has he in any way intimated an opin- 
ion regarding that price.” 
The price differentials worked out 







Moline-Monitor 
Original Double Disc 
Furrow Opener 


Moline-Monitor 
Grain Drill 


Requires one-fifth less seed than other 
drills, Increases the yield because every 
grain grows—has plenty of room to stool— 
makes sturdy stalks, deep rooted and full 
headed. The crop grades higher, because 
seed is planted evenly in compact, wide 
furrows, covered evenly with moist soil, 
germinates and sprouts at the same time 
and nye uniformly. 

The Moline-Monitor Grain Drill pays for 
itself__saves seed —increases the yield, and 
improves the grade. 


Furnished in plain or fertilizer drills. 





VALUES WEST, EAST AND SOUTH 





From an agricultural standpoint, 
no one thing has been more discussed 
the last week or two than the gov- 


’ , “ce. A : te ( 
— nt Ww —_ = —e — by the food administration are as fol- 
pe once: sagt ages somes ae lows: No 1, dark hard winter, $2.24; 
cussions on the part of the dozen nent qietee tents Gite oat ‘oantes 
men making up the price izing com- Lenhe 9 20: yellow hard winter 2.16; 
mittee, definite results were an- a eee things —_ wy . thie 
nounced at the close of last week. 7 oe a4: cea = a8; ge northern 
The basic price of the 1917 wheat reste gg > rec ges Mg po 
am lecally fixed at $2.20 q 8c% 2.10; durum basic, 2.20; hare 
oD was ne : white basic, 2.20; soft wl 


I oO » recommendation of > on Seg 
sushel, upon the recor n ‘ white club, 2.16. No 2 of cach grade 
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the cx a Se | head Joe: fy is 3c less; No 3, 6c less; No 4, 10c Fertilizer has twenty-four changes—will 
ar ’ c s basec ri : , 

Garfield. The price & vased ¢ less. Relative market basis: Chicago The Moline - Meaier sow from 50 to 1500 pounds to the acre. 


Original 
Double Disc deposits the seed in 
front of the disc bearings with the 
downward turn of the disc. Every 
seed is deposited in the bottom of a 
wide, compact, moist seed bed. Saves 


re eg ae ' hich the Food Galveston, New Orleans, basic; Kan- 

s is » fig { i } 00% " Ps 

rn cme Bou " bbe - : ; Sas City and Omaha, 5e less than 
y S ) yu { ase P . 

Administration is to vy whea ’ basic; Duluth and Minneapolis, 2c 


' rt : ring ther grades . : ‘ , > 
on No 1 northern spring; other less: St Louis, 2¢ less: New York, 10c 


Ask your Moline Dealer about the Moline- 
Monitor or write us for Illustrated Literature. 


Address Department 43 











is proportion. a — nrg hg! priceS more than basic; Baltimore and seed and increases the yield. Long § Company. 
provides for an additiona cer ‘ Philadelphia, %¢ more; Buffalo, 5e wearing and cannot be clogged in ST Arama tecterers of CHCA 
bushel for wheat to the wholesaler in mee mud, gumbo, weedy or stalk ground. 
New York, compared with the Chi- : aera aie Single disc, shoe and hoe furrow 
vite <a of 2290 Thin sumecste a T rhe new prices went into effect openers can also be furnished. These 
cago price Of s.-.< sal pice September 1, and beginning that date, are all inverchenenable en RMchae- 









basic price of $2.30 for No 1 northern 


Monitor Grain D 





licenses to operate are being made 


a a oe “ w ver ? ae —- out rapidly. It will be recalled that a 
ess in other eastern marke " , a 50-million dollar grain corporation 
‘oO , “’ ri S Sig er iv 

committee report wa - y has been formed by the government, 


and this has the legal right to pur- 
chase, if necessary, the entire wheat 





A. Garfield, chairman, Theo N. Vail, 
I. W. Sullivan, E. F. Ladd, F. W. 








Tau ig, Eugene E. Funk, H J Wal- rop, or any part of it, and resell 
_ 7 = oe , J hoa Shorthill, come as desired. A 2 M 
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All interests have keenly awaited a ee merica ust 
this decision and all interests were Favors Profits to Farmers F d h 
represented on the price fixing com- As indicated in American Agricultur. ° ee t e 
mittee, which included six men who ist last week, Mr Hoover met a cor- e 
were distinctly agriculturists and one dial welcome at the Chicago meeting Allied World 


other with leanings in that direction: of agricultural editors and publishers, 
remainder representing consuming 4nd apparently dissipated some of the 


President Wilson in a recent 
proclamation said: 





and labor interests. While the de- fears that had been growing up re- 

cision is vastly important to wheat garding control of foods and feed- ‘*The world food reserves are 
growers, it is equally important to stuffs. Mr Hoover emphasized the low. Upon the farmers of this 
the millions in other avocations: also srowing shortage in foods, and espe- country in large measure rests 
including very large numbers of Cially in live stock in Europe, much the fate of the war and the 
farmers who are not actual produc- of this deficiency to be supplied in the fate of the nation. May the 
ers of wheat. and vet must buy flour United States. He also dwelt upon mation not count upon them 


toomit nostep that will increase 
the production of their land or that will bring about the most effectual co- 
operation in the sale and distribution of their product?”’ 


It was estimated that. after deduct- the urgent shipping necessities and 
ing about $1.60 for the by-products the wisdom of concentrating more 
obtained, flour should be turned out &nd more in the way of concentrated 
in the neighborhood of $9 a. barrel foods. The meeting was to some ex- 


i¢ eh rh >» ‘ . 
under the price fixed tent a part of the campaign of educa- © IME LVE 
Right here may well be printed an tion needed by farmers, grain dealers e eC J ey 
: 
































analysis of cost items in producing @nd millers, in order to co-operate in 
and selling a barrel of flour. This is the slgantic proposition. : The cheapest, most profitable and quickest means of doubling 
a rough estimate of the average for The whole purpose of his work, crop production and your profits is by the use of LIME. 
a barrel lour of ¢ re qui , 1, inom FT Get a Jeffery Lime Pulver and not only make your land doubly 
“a : = . : ; rth yas =a yaality (To Page %.] profitable but also sell lime to your neighbors at an attractive 
mace & Minneapolis or St Paul and profit. You can also use it if you want rock for road or concrete 
shipped to Boston 1 work. Lime Pulver will quickly pay for itself many times over. 
: WRITE TODAY for big 96-Page Color Illustrated Catalog and Special 
COST DISTRIBUTING IN FLOUR Proposition—Cash Jp inase Terme om how to tarn your socks into dollars. 
\o make onc barre! of mr requir j Be sure to give h. p. of yourengine. 
Say 4 ; bushels of eleaned — ut, THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 809 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 
weighing .... ; ...270 lbs . ° 
Invisible joss ........ 4 Ibs Live Dealer Agents Write! 
Net weight 1 bbl four 196 Ibe | : 
Otfal bran middlings ee * : at Seal 4 
GUS cecvec senses 70 Ibs | ‘ 3 ie 
Total accounted for .......... 270 Ibs | Trees Grow Better If Protected With » | 
At $2.20 per bushel for wheat at } ° Your 00 in 
mill, it costs for the 413 bush- Wire Mesh 


els in 1 bbl flour ‘ bat ae $9.90 | 


The 70 Ibs ‘offaty ag iniived, seit” Scanne, [ree Guards a CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 





ow il or vw . 6 
N ; a a whe r _ 1 bh of Epovens girdling, [a —— ing, gnawing 
gta SE atest He : = and injury from tools and careless people. 
ag Hour at mill... ----o-22.-- 8.501 Strong; heavy galvanizing prevents rust; Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
a oe oe foe “2. | § economical; last for years; easily placed ; , get your share of these unheard of savings.. So, don’t delay— 
Freight to Boston p bbl. .........-. 256 = —— All sizes. Write for catalog O, sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 
oles s’ re ne econ eurke 40 Ppa covered by our satisfaction or movey-back guarantee. 
Wholesalers’ margin p t oe 2 Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. wi - 








Order Today From This } Bargain List! 


high grade rubber surfaced Roofing; put ft. to the 07 
ote with nails and cement. Lot No. GC302, 3 ioe aes cP : $1.07 
2 ply, roll $1.17: 1 ply. roll ccccccce cove cscs cove cece cece code coessecece 

Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing guaranteed $2.20 
Rolls contain 108sq.ft., nails and cement included. Lot No. Gcus "Roll 

Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 (°30 
a high grade wre, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement in- $1.20 
cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; Le pe roll 

10,000 Rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing; Gray “90 
Coated, Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, aa =e $1.90 





@ Price to retailer f o b Boston. ..$10.46 
The President's Statement 





Pres Wilson, in an accompanying 
statement, distinctly warned that the 
Food Administration will adhere rig- 
idly to the prices determined by the 
committee and that the powers of the 
food control law .will be exerted if 
need be, if any evidence appears that 





‘Wonderful Money Saving a 









| ‘ence Book. Over OS (3s : 
producer, miller. wholesaler or con- | Jates-Steel Poste-Barb Wirete nee Se a ae GCS, roll 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT PANO 44 in. corrugated overhauled siding sheets; 50 
sumer is attempting to take advan- | All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. Pad long, ee SS HO og feertrrevenactnsne nase 


per rod ap. Get free Book and A 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
51 od Cleveland, 


tage of the public 

“It ts the hope that this step will 
at once stabilize and keep. within 
moderate bounds the price of wheat,” 
said the president, “for al transac- 
tions throughout the present crop 
yeay (up to July 1, 1918S), and in con- 
sequence, prices of flour and bread 
also The food administration now 


26 gauge painted 2% in. corrugated overhauled roofing sheets, $3. ()() 
— No. robe ay er epee cope eee 
uge Extra H painted 2 in, corrugated overhauled 
ebdeen'te for ro roofing Lan Sie oe etc. Lot No. GC308, 100 sq. ft. $3.50 
Spen ened eee information before ordering, cond us a rough shetch 


showing etc. Mention 
feo tand ot ven tateh ond can’ tow froleht paid prices wll follow. 


sunzes, HARRIS BROTHERS CO., ees! 
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Onion Buyers Profess Caution 
GEORGE F. TEGAN, BOSTON, MASS 


Although the harvest of winter on- 
ions is now under way, there was 
not much stir among the Boston oper- 
ators up to the last of August. 
Last year’s crop was a big winner for 
the farmers of western Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio and Indiana, who 
were in a position to hold their onions 
well into winter and early spring. 
Few growers expect to repeat last 
year’s wonderful experience, but there 
are a good many who look for good 
returns from their onions. The reti- 
cence of Boston factors, consequently, 
may be due to a desire to keep the 
views of the growers somewhere 
within bounds. 

As far as can be learned, buyers 
who are already in the growing sec- 
tions are merely “jockeying”’ for start. 
A few cars of western Massachusetts 
seed onions have reached Boston at a 
cost landed of around $2.75 a bag of 
100 pounds. Subsequently a few con- 
tracts were made at $2.25 to $2.50 a 
bag. But with the advent of buyers 
in the- western Massachusetts sec- 
tions the price has moved up 
to $2.70 to $2.75 per bag. Not a 
few dealers consider these prices too 
high, claiming they believe there is a 
fairly big crop in the Connecticut val- 
ley, also in New York and the middle 
west. The word from California is 
that the crop there will be big. In 
spite of the remoteness of that state 
and the big freight charge across the 
continent, California may well be 
counted in as a factor if prices go 
only about half as high as they did 
last spring. 

Late advices from California are 
that the new crop is being harvested 
and growers getting $1.10 to $1.15 per 
lw-pound bag for: them. Since the 
freight across the country is a matter 
of $1.10 to $1.15 a bag, the cost to 
land these onions in Boston would be 
around $2.25 a bag, which compares 
with almost $3, the landing price of 
Connecticut valley stock on the basis 
of what these onions are reported to 
be bringing at shipping stations. 
Whether the movement of California 
onions will be extensive enough to 
compete with the native product re- 
mains to be seen, but Boston factors 
are reported active in California. It 
is said Washington farmers have gone 
in strong for onions this year, and the 
crop there is big enough to be rated 
as a further factor in the supply. 

There are other reasons why deal- 
ers appear inclined to move a little 
slowly. In the first place, it might be 
pointed out that those who make 4 
leader of onions usually are in them 
the year around. They start with 
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Our Special Crop Reports 
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Texas and other southern onions, and 
move on to the northern, or winter 
crop. They made barrels of money 
on the 1916 northern crop, but 
dropped not a little of it in the Texas 
onion deal in the spring of 1917. The 
shortage in the 1916 crop resulted in 
such high prices that they cast cau- 
tion to the winds in going in for the 
Texas crop, a generous one, when 
they became available the past spring. 
Old onions at 20 cents a pound retail, 
however, discouraged consumers, and 
it is common experience that when an 
article of food gets so high the great 
middle class cannot afford it, it takes 
a correspondingly low level to restore 
the demand to normal proportions. 
Practically at no time was it possible 
for Boston holders to do much better 
than break even on their Texas on- 
ions... Some of them, with the ap- 
pearance of new set. onions, tell me 
they had to sell out at losses running 
anywhere from 25 cents to $2 a crate. 
There are still a few of these south- 
ern onions kicking around the whole- 
sale market to remind the dealers of 
the “stinging’’ they received. 
New Crop Year Finds No Stock 

The market was, however, in a bet- 
ter position with regard to supplies at 
the close of August than it has been 
in some time. The past few weeks 
have seen a steady decline in receipts 
of onions, and the demand has been 
sufficiently good to permit of a big 
reduction in supplies. Nearby onions 
have lately been bringing $1.60 to $1.65 
a bushel off the farmers’ wagons. No 
1 western Massachusetts stock has 
been selling around $3.25 per 100- 
pound bag in a wholesale way. 

Not only is the market well cleaned 
up on the Texas onions and running 
“shy” of the new native stock, but it 
lately has not been getting very many 
Spanish onions; these, which around 
August 1, were selling at $2.50 a case, 
are now fetching $3.75 to $4. 

The country was not at war a year 
ago, but it is today, and with it has 
come the food controller. Some of 
the more timid souls who have in 
past stored foodstuffs in time of abun- 
dance and low prices are alarmed 
over this development and it is pos- 
sible the fear of having their hold- 
ings commandeered will keep some of 
them out of the onion deal. Accord- 
ing to those who have been in touch 
with the food control department, 
however, Mr Hoover does not frown 
on the storing of foodstuffs when 
supplies exceed current needs. Va- 
rious produce men who have been to 
Washington in connection with the 
storage proposition were told to go 
ahead as usual. 

Due to blight and insufficient plant 
ford, present conditions Aug 25 do 




















not warrant over 50% of normal yield 
around Florida, N Y, writes one cor- 
respondent. 

Price offered about $1 p bu. Most 
farmers will hold for a time. This 
year’s crop. is, considered  fair.— 
[A. M. P., Geneva, O. 

This year we are growing 575 acres 
onions, crop two to three weeks later 
than usual. Unable to give you any 
definite estimate at this time, except 
to say yield will be light. No market 
established here, as our crop was the 
main one and we handle our own.— 
[Horr-Warner Co, Wellington, O. 


Lower Prices for Beet Sugar 


Consumers are to evehtually benefit 
by a cut of 1% cents a pound in the 
price of beet sugar under the program 
of the food administration. The pros- 
pective lower prices will be hailed 
with satisfaction by the millions of 
farmer consumers of sugar, as well as 
those in other avocations. 

At a Washington conference last 
week Mr Hoover told manufac- 
turers sugar price must be lowered. 
This was fixed for the time being at 
$7.25 per 100 pounds at seaboard re- 
fining points; for some time the mar- 
ket has remained close to $8.75. 

Mr Hoover praised the patriotic ac- 
tion of the domestic industry; adds 
that those in conference at Washing- 
ton have pledged themselves to secure 
the active co-operation of the other 
20% of manufacturers. Should the 
lower prices become promptly avail- 
able this ought to mean a great saving 
in the canning and preserving of 
fruits during the autumn _ season. 
Plans are under way to increase the 
beet acreage next year, although these 
do not throw any light on 1918 con- 
tracts with farmers. 

Eastern refiners of cane sugar have 
been asked by the food administra- 
tor to sell cane beet sugar, 7% cents, 
same price of beet sugar, 714 cents, 
beginning October 1. This necessi- 
tates lowering the price of raw Cuban. 


Looking Toward Apple Harvest 

The forthcoming apple crop is be- 
ing given some attention by the food 
administration at Washington in an 
effort to further popularize it. On the 
assumption that the crop will run 
somewhat below normal, the belief is 
expressed that good prices should pre- 
vail for all honestly packed fruit. 
August has seen reasonably good d:- 
velopment of growing fruit. The ad- 
ministration hopes to conduct some- 
thing of a consumers’ campaign of 
publicity on behalf of the apple, this 
to continue throughout the winter. 

The trade is probably facing an- 
other winter season of very small ex- 
port business. Under normal condl- 
tions this amounts to 2,000,000 barrels 
apples and upward, usually fruit of 
the best quality and therefore a 
steadying influence in home values. 
During last season ended April ex- 
ports of apples from New York city 
were only 444,000 barrels (including 
boxed apples). Owing to war regula- 
tions no accurate figures were avail- 
able from other Atlantic ports, either 
in the United States or Canada. It is 
too early at this, the very opening of 
September, to learn prospective bid 
prices for winter apples. 


Favors Profits to Farmers 


{From Page 6.] 
said Mr Hoover, rather than to lower 
producers’ prices, is to so operate as 
to stimulate production. He evidently 
realized that to cut prices below a 
profit point for the farmer would he 
fatal. As to prices for the 1917 
wheat crop he explained this is to be 
in reality a standing offer to the farm- 
er throvighout the coming fall and 
winter, below which naturally prices 
cannot go; on the other hand, noth- 
ing to hinder prices ruling higher, 
except that the government buying 
wheat at the main price, will also 
sell at that figure plus the actual cost 
of handling. The object of the fixed 
price, he stated, is to absorb at a just 
price the wheat which must other- 
wise pile up and possibly be bought 
at a low level because of inadequate 
exploit facilities. Should the potato 
crop prove very large he hopes for 
some propaganda to stimulate in- 
creased consumption. As to live stock, 
Mr Hoover appeared sanguine, believ- 
ing there must bea tremendous growth 


of the industry in this country to 
make up the known deficiency in 
Europe. 


Husband and Wife—The experience 
of the past week or 10 days shows 
that the war department is inclined 
to favor exemption claims of married 
men whose wives would be forced to 
work during this withdrawal of usual 
support. Recent rulings indicate this, 
























Coffee Drinkers 


who are 


after they 
change to the 
delicious, pure food- 


drink— 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 














Cheap Land! 


Put your waste land under cultivation 
cheaply and quickly. Clean up the bad 
spots with a 


Cotewery Bh and 
Bog Plow 
Does away with hand labor, cuts bogs and stump 
land that a moldboard cannot touch. Also for 


heavy stubble and any disking. Two and four- 
horse. Heavy disks forged sharp. Thousands in use. 


Write for new catalog and free book “ The Soil 
and Its Tillage;”* aleo for name of nearest dealer, 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


5 Main Street 
t uf fags "ad Higganum, Conn. 
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Piva 
Immediate Shipment ioe 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. _ Nothing but 
engines. Quick Service—Big Saving—90 Day 
Trial, 6-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) “How To Judge Engines”, printed in colors 
and fully illustrated, showing how I can save 
you $15 to $200--sell you on practically your own terms 
--Cash, Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1807 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1807 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seed Wheat 


Eight hardiest, reliable kinds—yield more per 
ac uire less seed—sraded, sound, cleaned 
clean, rite to-day for “‘Hoffman’s Wheat 
Book’’—describes_ varieties—tells ‘‘How to Get 
a Crop of Wheat.” It’s free—samples, i 
you mention this paper, 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


PURE TIMOTHY SEED 


New crop, carefully selected. We buy from the farm- 
ers and sell direct to the consumer, Also several 
varieties of high-grade seed wheat. Ask for sam 


ples now. 
A. C. HOYT & CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO 







































Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 


E VERY rural district needs better roads, better 
school bcildings and grounds, better farm 
Planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish- 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 
country usually lacks. The present book explaing 
clearly just what these requirements are and how 
“ifiustrated. GxT inches, 320 Cloth. 
Ta x 68. pages. 0! 
Net $1.25. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Great Was Ohio State Fair 


[From Page 1] 
and care in irrangement There 
U e been year: hen exhibits have 
been bigger, but never when better or 
more attractively displaved. The 
hortage of labor is the cause of the 
fewer exhibits this year 
Less Live Stock But Splendid 
In all live stock classes the ex 
hibits showed high uperiority, de- 
spite the fact of fewer animals In 
years past, often overtlow tents had 
to be used to hou the vast numbers 
of nimals sent to the fair. For the 
first time in years the regular build- 
ings were sullicient. But what sy i- 
mens thev were! Shorthorn particu- 
larly were prominent = In ittl 
barn, Duroc-Jerse amone swin ind 
Ni¢ noi: lominated cep rings 
Decreased numbe in poultry are 
reported on = farm 1d sin ltry 
plant bee 0 l t l 
ie ly But t l 
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wil pura 1 ) i ox 
hi from nany 
highest cla t n x n 
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Neres and Ncres of Machinery 
A n hit \ t i 
nod ‘ o na l 
yeu ico \ Lhe crowded to 
utme »w ) ' ith 
tl total n n ex! l ! 
5 nd \I \ ) 
nadequate tor ] t 
< I i n 1 
> ! } in i n 
nd a few other Now the 
contin of ourse, | I ind 
time n h pace rm 
ven overt ’ n enti n \ 
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machines, electric lighting plants, silo 
lin machines, heatin ipparatu: 
and or of other tool implement 
and levies that mean immense 
things for the new agriculture 
These machinery exhibit were 
source of immense inters from 
early morning until too dark to study 
them No single thing on the ground 
elicited so much interest Live steck 
in the past has held first place in tix 
people's affection, but farm machin- 
ery. due to an intense farm labor 
problem, has taken home to each 
farmer the actual need of close study 
as to how to replace the human hand 
on the farm with mechanical device 
and tool 
Women and Their Work 
The woman's building with hou- 
sind exhibits was crowded to i "t- 
most capacity Indeed, it wa nec 
essury to pile rticle upon article to 
find space for the exhibits These ex- 
hi ave increased unt the oflter- 
n of women’s work has becon one 
of the crowning f« res of the state 
f It i tt ‘ } lly 
< ry visitor p ro en 
portum 
exhib Yhio I 
tion } e! 
ool ! CX- 
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advertised, the people 
primarily intended, 


to be generously 
for whom it is 


farm folk, hear little as to what is to 
be offered or of the plans that are de- 
veloped previous to holding the fair. 
The work of the future is to carry 
th news of the fair to every farm 
home in the state. When this is done, 
where one now attends two or more 
will replace him. With proper pub- 
licity the Ohio state fair can have its 


ttendance trebled Mighty will its 
influence then become. 
Noble Co—Haying is over and 
wheat threshing under way. Wheat 
of fine quality Corn looks well, 
potatoes a -bun:per crop, pastures 
good and live stock ‘ine. Fat cattle 
ire about all sold at S@10c p Ib, ac- 
cording to quality Hogs scarce and 
rh Produce of all kinds high. 
Jackson Co—Growing crops need 
rain. Threshing is in progress; yield 
of oats good, wheat only fair. Pas- 
tures are getting short for cattle. 
Prices about the same as last month. 
Fairfield C« Field threshing yield- 


ed 20 to 40 bus of wheat pacre. Corn 
made splendid growth: dry, hot 
weather is cutting some short. Hay 
is fairly good Early potatoes a good 
crop: some complaint of rotting. Not 
many apples or peaches. Cattle and 
hogs healthy Wheat $2 p bu, corn 
bout the sam new hay $12 p ton, 
potatoes $1 p bi 


Controlling Exports to Neutrals 


\ policy of strict rationing is to be 
enforced on exports to European 
neutrals; several of these have sent 
missions to United States to plead 
their cause, showing the necessities of 
food products, feedstuffs, etc. Last 
week at Washington the president is- 
sued a proclamation whereby the neu- 
tral countries are hereafter to get no 
upplies which either directly dr indi- 
rectly may be made the “occasion of 
benefit to the enemy.” This became 
effective August 30, and _ = (further 

rengthens the earlier decision to 
closely control exports of farm prod- 
uce, metals, ete Hitherto certain 
exports to neutrals have found a way 
into Germany or other enemy 

intries 

Under this latest proclamation by 
the president absolute control is con- 
templated. Until otherwise ordered 
by the president or by congress a long 
list of articles may not be exported to 
European neutrals without licenses. 
which are to be issued by the admin- 


The list is most formidable. 
almost everything in the 
foods, feedstuffs, minerals, 
metals, chemicals, apparatus, cotton, 
wool and other fabrics, hides, leather, 
boots and shoes, motors, machinery, 
rubber, paper, surgical instruments, 
mineral oils, ete. In order to export a 
commodity, a license must be secured 
through the authorities at Washing- 
ton, who thus remain in .omplete 
control 


istration, 
It includes 
way of 


Pick Seed Corn from Field 
Seed ears for next year’s crop if se- 
lected in the field from standing corn 
may be chosen more wisely, be stored 
more carefully and will then produce 
a larger yield in return than if picked 


from the shock or crib. 

Corn vields have been increased 3% 
| hels to the acre at the Ohio station 
by electing seed in the fall from 

n ) corn The best ears grown 

nder average conditions of stand and 

ean be picked out by such 

ld selection \ good ear chosen at 

n time or from the crib may 
we its excellence to especially fertile 
oil or to the fact that only one stalk 
rew in the hill 

\ ear equally good but grown on 

re soil and with three stalks in 

i will likely vield more when 
planted the next year. Such an ear 
may be marked in the field Dy a little 
paint or a string, and then separated 
from the others at husking time. 


Corn left in a crib over winter is fre- 
quently injured by weather conditions 
and germinates poorly the next spring. 


American Agriculturist, September 8, 1917 
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. 
ver the expense of heating your 
hens by any other method when 
you use a Caloric Pipeless Furnace. Many 
of our customers say that they save half. 
This guarantee applies tocoal,coke or wood. 

It’s a clean saving of over a third of 
your fuel bill. Not only that, but you will 
+4 not know real heating comfort until your 
home enjoys the balmy circulation of healthful 
| warmth distributed by the Caloric. 

With complete satisfaction at a third less cost, 
your own best interest urges you to install a 
Caloric. 


OVER A THOUSAND 
LETTERS PROVE IT 


We've put them in a book. Ten thousand more 
might be added. Every one of these is the ac- 
tual experience of a pleased owner. 

No heat in the celiar—ideal for storage of fruits 
and vegetables. No coal to carry to three or four 
stoves. No dirt or dust in livingrooms. No long 
pipes to waste heat. 
No risk of fire. 
in any house, eld or new. Costs little to install. 


Price is low. 


I consented to the installation of a Caloric and 
the results were wonderful. 
eight- room residence. 
in a base-burner, between nine and ten tons 
ofcoal and used only three rooms on entire first floor. 
With a Calorie [consumed seven tons and found that 
the second floor of my residence was just as comfor- 
table as anyone could desire. 
five degrees below zero, I found the fourth or 4 
room on first floor of my residence to be 
Demand aCaloric and your 1 problem is solved. 


sumed 


inal Patented Pipeless Furnace. 
SMa MT is 
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We've ample proof for all we claim. 


No holes to cut in walls. 


Only one register. Can be put 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


I own and occupy an 


During previous years I con- 


At a temperature of 


HERMAN STROD 
1320 Wells - "Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Letthe Caloric dealer in your town 
show you this wonderful furnace. 
jescrib- 


Write us for our free booklet d 
ing it. 


THE MONITOR STOVE & RANGE CO., 
2633 Gest St, Cluctnnatl, Ohio, 
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Prussianism would destroy. 


Kansas, 


ready for harvesting. 


One cent a mile railway 


tion Officer will guarantee no 


helping “Win the War.” 





Feed the Fighters ! 
Harvest the Crops ! 


On the battlefields of France and Flanders the United States boys and the 
Canadian boys are fighting side by side to win for the World the freedom that 


While doing this they must be fed, 
be requisitioned must go into use to save this year’s crop. 
period requires the combined forces of the two countries in team work, such 
as the soldier boys in France and Flanders are demonstrating. 

bia * conse FIGHTERS IN FRANCE AND PL Anpans 
D THE COMBINED HARVESTERS IN AMERIC 
ANWILE BRING THE ALLIED VICTORY NEARER 

A reciprocal arrangement for the use of farm worfers has been perfected 
between the Department of the Interior of Canada and the ee of 
Labor and Agriculture of the United States, under which it is proposed 
mit the harvesters that are now engaged 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin to move over into Canada, with the privilege of 
United States, when the crops in the United States have been conserved, 
help to save the enormous crops in Canada which, by that time, 


HELP YOUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS WHEN YOUR OWN CROP IS HARVESTED 
Canada wants 40,000 Harvest Hands to take care of its 
13 Million Acre Wheat Field 
fare from the International Boundary line to 
destination and the same rate returning to the International Boundary. High 
wages, good board, comfortable lodgings. 
An Identification Card + at the boundary by 2 Canadian Immigra- 


able in 
AS SOON AS YOUR own HARVEST IS SAVED, move northward and 
assist your Canadian neighbor in harvesting his; 


For particulars as to routes, identification cards and place where employment 
may be had, apply to Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE, Canadian Government Agent, 301 E. Genessee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Win the War! 
Save the Yields! 


and every ounce of muscle that can 
A short harvest 


to per- 
in the wheat fields of Oklahoma, 
later returning to = 


will & 


returning to the United States. 
in this way do your bit in 














Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of 


“sCALECIDE” 
Dormant Spraying 


Does all that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 


“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus and insects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees-—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 
Send for free booklet, 
ofits in Fall Spraying” 


B. G, Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. @ New York 












ever built. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co., 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 








340 pages, 5x 7 inches. Price N 


‘Judd Co» 315 Fourth Ave, N. Y- 
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NEW YORK 
Potato Growers Organize 


c. F MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 
The first local unit of potato grow- 
» exchange to jncorporate, accord- 
to the plan of the New York state 
commission, as described in 
american Agriculturist of August 15, 
aM. organized in Otsego, N Y, August 
14, with a charter list of 23 members. 
ne president_is William A, Shepherd 
_ c. E. Embree, formerly 
of the farmers’ union of 
x is conducting the organizing 
aeaign. Otsego county was selected 
- the locality for introducing this 
movement for direct marketing be- 
cause of its central location, its large 
otato acreage, and its previous at- 
tempts at co-operative marketing, and 
giso its active farm organizations. 
4 second exchange was organized at 
Maryland, N Y¥, August 18, with E. C. 
Blencoe as president. ji 
yhe total acreage of potatoes in 
otsego county this year is estimated at 
@0) acres against 2400 in 1916. This 
amount does not include small gar- 
dens. The total Amount of bushels to 
be harvested may not wholly compare 
with this excess in area. The low 
srice of potato seed last year encour- 
ged the planting of the best quality 
of seed. This year the high price and 
actual scarcity of even table potatoes 
Jed to the planting of large quantities 
of inferior seed. Blight has also con- 
siderably reduced crop prospects in 
many fields. 


food 


of ‘ itsego. 
manager 


Western New York Gleanings 
ALVAH Il. PULVER 

Another farm bureau, that in Gen- 
esee county, has been organized in 
western New York. State Director 
Babcock of Ithaca directed the organ- 
jation at Batavia; it starts with over 
7000 members. Officers elected for 
the first year are: President, W. F. 
Pratt of Batavia; vice-president, A. C. 
Bower of Byron; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. W. Burke of Alexander. 

Bean growers of western and cen- 
tral New York met at Perry on Au- 
gust 31. E. E. Doty of Geneseo made 
areport of the meeting held in Wash- 
ington by the Hoover bean advisory 
committee. It fs estimated that New 
York state will produce 1,000,000 bush- 
els of beans from 175,000 acres. Nor- 
mal acreage is 116,000. In 1916 about 
3,000 acres were given over to the 
cop. Owing to the unfavorable 
weather, disease and insect trouble 
mot more than 175,000: acres will be 
harvested. 


Subscribers Are Invited during their 
visit to the New York state fair at 
racuse, Sept 10-15, to make _ our 
headquarters their headquarters. Hunt 
up American Agriculturist’s stand 
and remember that wee.are willing to 
check your parcels free, and do every- 
thing we can to make your visit to 
the fair enjoyable. Remember that the 
Subscription department of the Old 
Reliable extends the glad hand dur- 
ing fair week. A 
Cayuga Co—Grain generally good. 
Pears are spotted; some a fair crop 
and others hardly any. Apples are 
Scattered; less than a fourth crop. Po- 
fatoes look good. Beans not good; 
Many fields of late planting are not 
podded. Heavy acreage for wheat 
Next year. 


Ontario Co—Harvesting is most 
over; a few oats yet to draw in. A 
g00d lot of wheat will be put in this 
fall. Ground is quite hard. Corn and 
potatoes look well. 

Warren Co—Lightning recently de- 
stroyed two barns and a.horse barn 
for Leroy Harris, 58 loads of hay and 
Rearly 500 bus oats just harvested. 
Hay and oats are best in years; rye 
and wheat not very good. Large 
Quantity of buckwheat and looking 
Potatoes a large crop: price 
_ Pp bu. Corn looks well, but needs 
Wo or three week without frost. Ap- 
ples and pears not very plentiful. 
puite a lot of farmers are plowing 
ful Ww heat and rye. Plums are plenti- 
dos Butter is 0c p Ib, eggs 50c 
rr corn meal is $4 p 100 lbs, oats $1 
ar enectady Co—It has been very 
fh Ay this section, gardens and pas- 
Meed Suffering most. Potatoes also 
rain.. Oats are being harvested. 
— oats are good crops. Milk is 
tty and dealers go a good many 
: ty get it. Butter and eggs bring 
Nor, Price. Veal is scarce and high. 
of hin ny chickens raised on account 

igh price of feed. 
oat tlton Co—Farmers are harvesting 
~~ Hay is not quite as large as 
4. far. Corn is growing fast. Early 
~‘Oes are blighted, but late pota- 
_ srowing fine. Apples, pears 
\ ms are not plentiful. Farmers 
hich “ing poultry on account of the 

- Price of feeds. 
cron see Co—The hay and wheat 
Oats a secured in good condition. 
some yearn as, harvested, the best for 
Quince :, APple, cherry, plum and 
failea. , trees that blossomed well 

® produce but little fruit, 


Crops are making rapid growth, but 
all hoed crops are very weedy. Pork 
dressed $18 p 100 Ibs, live pigs $15.50 
to $16, heavy $18.10 to $18.50, butter, 
dairy 32c. 

Yates Co—Wheat and beans are 
fairly good. Clover is poor. Early 
potatoes show fine yield. Hay is not 
a heavy crop. Timothy excellent. 
Prices are as follows: Potatoes $1.25 
p bu, veal 13c p lb, beef 12 to l4c, 
butter 32c p lb, eggs 35c p doz, some 
wheat sold for $2.20 p bu. Apples are 
few; grapes fine. 

Allegany Co—Potatoes are growing 
slowly, but look fair. Not all the iay 
is cut yet, but most farmers are cut- 
ting oats. Good Irelp scarce and wages 
high. Eggs are 4U0c p doz at the store; 
farmers shipping to N Y get 54c p doz 
for white eggs. Butter is 40c p Ib. 
Cows are shrinking; pastures have 
been pretty good. Buckwheat is fill- 
ing fine and beans look fair. 


MARYLAND 


Anne Arundel Co—Corn and to- 
bacco were benefited by recent rain. 
Wheat threshing has been completed 
with an average yield of 8 bus for one 
of seeding. Some tobacco has been 
housed and is curing down a bright 
yellow. Although the crop is short 
farmers will realize more money. 
Bright is selling at 28 to 29¢ p Ib, 
common bringing 18 to 22c. Eggs in 
demand at 38 to 40c p doz. 

Maryland Notes—Potatoes are sell- 
ing at a lower price than was antici- 
pated, $1 to $1.50 p bu is being paid. 
Blight, too, has lowered the produc- 
tion in many places. In spite of the 
large acreage, this is a bad tomato 
season; the demand is heavy though 
the wholesale price is $1.25 p bu. 
About three-fourths of Cumberland's 
milk supply was lacking Aug 21. In- 
dependent milk dealers delivered, and 
many families were forced to resort 
to condensed milk. Gen DuPont of 
Del, who owns in Dorchester Co a 
dozen farms, has offered to build 3% 
miles of road from near Shelbyville to 
Showell. If the right is given, after 
the construction of the road, it will 
be presented to the state of Md.— 
[E. O. Jean. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Center Co—Wheat was good, oats 
the best in years. Hay not as good as 
last year. Yield of potatoes not up 
to expectations. Corn promises a good 
yield, buckwheat is nearly ripe and 
well filled. Plowing for wheat is pro- 
gressing rapidly, large acreage. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Raleigh Co—Some have not finished 
harvesting, while others are threshing 
wheat. Corn will be short owing to 
dry weather. Buckwheat looks well. 
Butter is 25c p Ib. Eggs are 30c p 
*doz. Farm labor is scarce. Crops in 
general will be short owing to dry 
weather. 


NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—Potatoes are not 
very good, price $1 p bu. The tomato 
crop is about fit to pick. Some are 
sowing alfalfa and plowing for grain. 
Corn is hurt very much; about half a 
crop. Corn has dropped to $1.90 p 
bu. Butter is 50c p Ib, eggs 3c ea, 
milk 7c p qt wholesale, cows $100 up. 
About 30 large farms have been taken 
by the government, obliging the own- 
ers to vacate at once. 


Hop Outlook Grows Brighter 

Despite reduced acreage and un- 
favorable weather early in the sea- 
son, the hop outlook is exceedingly 
bright, according to latest advices 


from our correspo- ents. As earlier 
pointed out in American Agricul- 
turist, the acreage in hops in the 
leading sections of New York, Oregon, 

Jashineton and California is decided- 
ly below last year. Final advices 
show this to be as much as 20 to 0% 
in some places. However, the last 
few weeks have afforded splendid, 
clean growth of crop, quality excel- 
lent, no blue mold or vermin. The 
yield promise in central New York is 
300 to 70 pounds per acre, most cor- 
respondents reporting in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 pounds. Offers of 0 
cents per pound have been made, ap- 
parently without acceptance. The 
fields were about ready for picking, 
which was scheduled to be under way 
during the week ending September 8. 

Notes from the Field 


There are some 400 acres of hops 
in Madison county, making acreage 
below normal. Yield promises 700 
pounds rer acre, quality fine. Offers 
of 50 cents per pound have been 
made but not accep d. Picking was 
to commence September 4-—[L. W. 
Griswold, Madison county, N Y. 

Hov acreage reduced 20% below 
last year. Vines are good on well- 
“Wrained soil, no blue mold or vermin. 
Yield promises 600 pounds per acre, 
quanty good.—[G. E. Q., Stockbridge, 
N 


Quality is fine, yield light, acreage 
small, Hops promise 300 pounds per 





acre; 2-3 last year’s yield, but quality 
— . McL., Portlandville, 
he: 


Hop acreage a third less than last 
year. Yield promises about 500 
pounds per acie, quality very good. 
{L. J. M., Pratis Hollow, N Y. 

There are few hop beds this season 
at Canajoharie, N Y. Crop will be 
light. Some picking commenced 
August 29. A few old leavings have 
been sold at 6 to S cents per pound. 
No sales of new crop.—[G. C. B. 

Hop acreage is about 75% less than 
last year, condition fine, season late. 
Under favorable weather the crop 
will be harvested in fine shape. Pick- 
ing was to begin this week.—[W. V 
E., Bonckville, N Y. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, Pa, best emy but- 
ter sold at 454%4c p Ib, full cream 
cheese 25c, nearby eggs $12.60 p 30- 
doz case, live fowls 24@2tc p_ Ib, 
choice marrow beans 8.25 p bu, near- 
by apples 0c @1.50, peaches 0 @She 
p bx, potatoes $2.75@3.50 p bbl, bran 
33.50@ 34.50 p ton, timothy 20@21, 
Orange Co onions 1@1.40 p bu. 


At Cleveland, O, fresh cmy butter 
sold at 44%,@45c p Ib, American 
whole milk cheese 25@2tc, fresh 
eggs 391l4c p doz, live fowls 26@27c 
P lb, new apples $1.25@1.75 
home-grown Bartlett pears 1.25 ‘ 
bu bskt, peaches 2@2.50 p 6-bskt car- 
rier, plums 1.70@2.75 p bx, home- 
grown cabbage 1.50@4 p i00 hds, car- 
rots 7T5@90c p bu, potatoes 1.25 
sweet corn 12% @25c p doz ears, tim- 
othy 18.50 p ton, rye straw 10, stand- 
ard middlings 41. 

At Rochester, N Y, bran sold at $40 
41 p ton, standard middlings i8@ 
55, cabbay: 30@B5c p doz hds, corn 
15@22¢ p doz ears, onions T0@Tic p 
bskt, new potatoes 4.25@4.50 p bbl, 
hand-picked marrow beans S.0G 
8.60 p bu, apples 1.25@1.50 p bu 
hamper, peaches }0@6G6o5c p 5-bu bskt, 
live fowls 20@22c p lb, nearby eggs 
39@42c p doz, timothy 15@19 p ton. 


At Albany, best cmy butter sold at 
43% @44c p lb, general run of eggs 44 
45c p doz, guaranteed fresh 52 @ic, 
potatoes $1.70@1.85 p bu, live fowls 
2514 @26e p lb, dressed fowls 2014 G 
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28e p Ib, steers §@15.50 p 100 lbs, hay 
14@17 p ton, bran 34@34.50, coarse 
corn meal 2.10@2.15 p 100 lbs, mid- 
dlings 40@50 p ton, cabbages 2@3.50 
p 100 Ibs. Vegetables were in liberal 
supply and moving at lower prices. 
String beans 1.50@1.75 p bu, new 
beets 1.25@1.50 p 100 behs, carrots 75 
a@90c, cucumbers 380@40e p bu, rad- 
ishes 1@1.25 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 60 
@S0c p bu, summer apples 50@1,50 
p bu. 

At Syracuse, N  Y, live = fow!l 
brought We p lb, broilers 25 @2h 
cabbage 50c p doz hds, potatoes $1.51 
p bu, onions 2, green corn ldc p do 
ears, new alfalfa 12@16 p ton, ap 
ples 1@1.60 p bu, blackberries 4@4.25 
p cra. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes sold at 
$3.75 @3.S0 p bbl, new cabbage 1.40@ 
150, hd lettuce 20@25¢ p hamper, 
Onions 2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, sweet 
corn 1.50@1.75 p bu, dressed hens 2S 
@30e p lb, live hens 20@22c, new ap- 
ples 5@6.50 p bbl, peaches 1.50@ 
2.50 p bu, timothy hay 20@20.50 p 
ton, oat straw 10@10.50, coarse mid 
dlings 46@47, bran 38@39, butter 41 
@41\%c p lb, eggs 483@44c p doz. 


Another Holstein Herd Book—Votl- 
ume 35 is just out covering half year 
up to August 1. 1916. Bull registra- 
tions cover 15,000 entries, cows nearly 
27,000. Various other useful informa- 
tion appears. The price of the book 
is $2, and may be secured by address- 
ing Sec F. L. Houghton at Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
mora before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town 
ship interest. mn your notice as much in 
advance aa possible. 

American poultry assn, Milwaukee, Wis, Sept 25-27 
Ninth annual convention Southern commercial congress, 

New York city, Oct 15 
National dairy show, Columbus. 0, Oct 18-27 
American pomological society, Boston, Oct 31-Nov 4 
Assn of agri col and stations, Washington, D C, 

veeh Nov 14-16 
W Va state grange, Parkersburg. W Va, 

Pa state grange, Williamsport, Pa, 
© state grange, Dayton, 0, 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, 


Mention A A When You Write 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in issue of the following week 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 

@ small ady as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Both sexes, April 
farrow, Masterpiece breeding. WM FP. MIX, Valmont 
Farm, Schoharie, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Cotswold and _ Lincoln sheep. All 
ages: either sex. LeROY RB. KUNEY, Adrian, 
ich. 





WANTED—Fifty to one hundred good ewes. State 
price and breed. M. W. STARK, Tunkhannock, I’. 


REGISTERED COTSWOLD ram _ lambs, _ heavy 
flere kind. IRVIN CONKLIN, Downsville, NY. 


STANCHIONS 








CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, broke to cur and 
field, pups all ages at reasonable price Stamp for 
photos and reply. Ferrets, white or brown, $4 each. 
WAYNE KENNELS, Fredericksburg, 0. 


FERRETS FOR SALF. price list free. Muzzles 20c 
each. CARL G- WEBBER, Wellington, O. 


REGISTERED WHITE COLLIES cheap, JACOB 
EBERLE. R D 6. Mercer, Pa, 


PATENTS 














IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are friting for 
patents procured through me. Four books, wita list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. [ help you 
market your invention. Advice free. BR. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


WOMEN'S WANTS 
PATCHWORK— Send dime for Household package 


bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAKERS GET ACQUAINTED. Films developed 
5e roll; packs 20c; 2A prints 3c; 3A and postales 4c; 
8x 10 enlargements in professional mount 60c. Send 
for price list. WEST ENGLEWOOD PHOTO FIN- 
ISHING CO, West Englewood, N J. 


SAW MILLS, SHINGLE MILIS, CORN MILLIS, 
} wheels, engines. DeLOACH CO, 543, Atlanta, 
a. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


_ STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Runner and pot-grown plants that will bear 
fruit next summer Also raspberry, blackberry plants, 
fruit. trees Catalog free, HARRY L. SQUIRES 
Good Ground, N Y ; 





~_ CHOICE SEED RYE FOR SALB in any quantity 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 7 y. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SALE--Ten-hole steel frame Empire grain 
re new l. A. WILTSIE, South Bethle 


60-ACRE FARM. $1200, with 2 acres corn, acro 
notatoes, hay, 3 cows, young horse, flock hens, buggy. 
harness, cream separator, all included by owner, who 
Wants to make immediate move to a larger farm: 
6-room house with telephone, 2 barns, silo, spring 
water. Only one mile to village; 50 apple and pear 
trees, 300 sugar maples. Estimated 400 cords birch 
and maple and 20,000 ft hemlock; $1200 takes every 
thing. Easy terms arranged For traveling instruc 
tions see Page 8 of Strout’s Summer Catalog of 400 
bargains in a dozen states Write today for your free 
copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 
150 Nassau St, New York, N Y. 








FORTY DOLLARS PER ACRE burs 154 acre dairy 

farm. E\ght room house; pasture for thirty head, 
including forty acres timber, part sugar maples: three 
barns, hog house, hen house, tooi shed. Quick sale 
takes 21 acres growing crops. One mile to railroad 
— > ee plant. W. H. STEBBINS, Farmers 
vule, 





You. CAN DO BETTER on a southern farm. 
Send for a year’s subscription free to our beauti 
fully illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, 
which tells all about good, low priced lend and 
southern opportunities. Write F. H. LaBAUME, Agri 
Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade Building, Roanoke, Va. 





FOR SALE—T- acre, six year old bearing 
orchard in famous Arcadia valley of Washington. 
Should pay for itself in three years. Priced right 
for quick sale. Address owner, G. C. WOLFF, 418 
West 20th, Spokane, Wash. 





WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM if you got your 
Price? Sell direct. No commissions. Particulars 
free. CHAS RENICH, G45, Woodstock, Ll. 





FOR SALE—7-acre farm. fine location, mostly 
level, in good state of production, price $2000. A. A. 
BAhER, R R No 2, Candor, N Y,. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern 
Ment positons. Severe” thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about 
opening how to prepare, etc, ree. Write inme 
diately for booklet CG 822. EARL HOPKINS, Wash 
ington, D Cc. 





WANTED—Men, women, 18 or over. Government 
jobs $100 month. Big opportunity for farmers. War 
necessitates hundreds anpointments. Easy work. 
Write immediately for list positions. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept G40, Rochester, N Y. 


FARM MANAGER WANTED—Man with experi 
ence in raising cattle, hogs, potatoes and corn, to 
manage farm in St Johns county, Florida. Climate 
delightful all year. Good opening for good man. 
Address F. W. KIRTLAND, St Augustine, Fla. 


WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs, $25 week 
Parn while learning. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept G 805, Rochester, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$60 a week. Travel by automobile and 
intredw 300-cand) 1 lantern. 














TEN INCUBATORS for sale. BAY BENJAMIN, 
Vanderburg, N J. 








We 
Lo THOMAS MFG 


furnish suto, 
CO, 853 North Street, Dayton, 0, 
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sown. ‘The result of all this is‘only 15 p ton, bran 41, miiddlings 50," 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


three weeks late. —[W. W. B., Ken- 
ton, O. 

At New York, fcy onions were ‘rm, 
medium grades dull and _ irregular. 
N J yellow sold at $1@1.60 p bu, LI 
3@4.25 p bbl, Orange Co yellow 2@ 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
7—-Wheat—~ -——Com—, -——0ats—, 


1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago seco 2.20 143 2.02 86 57 45 
New York ... 2.25 - 2.05% .97 i 53 





Cash or 
Spot 








conjecture at present; plenty of rain 
recently; farmers inclined to hold for 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES or Grain higher prices and general crop fully 










LIVE STOCK" 
FIELD NOTES 
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gp PR ppeees <a - [86 2.65 p 100 Ibs, Ct valley 2.85, southern ws ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 
Toledo ..s06 22.20 145 1.96 .87 stock 35@75c p bskt, Spanish $1@2 6 = 
Minneapolis .. — 1.51 1.95 87 p bu. 
Everywhere popular interest in the Potatoes LIVE STOCK MARKETS Pa hogs sold during week at $17 5 


grain trade, owing to the novel situa- While the area under the main or 
tion, has centered in wheat, yet actual late crop of potatoes is very large, as 
business mostly in corn and oats, everyone knows, the crop is not de- 
The closing week of Aug was little veloping in any brilliant manner. Cll- 
better than nominal in the wheat Matic conditions have been rather 
trade, with no business in futures and trying among other things favorable 
everything centering in the price on for the development of fungous dis- 
cash lots now.determined at a $2.20 ae EF ee 
acta nt , te ie ’s ic ix- ais ré e sec 5S, 
gd nn AL ae oe oe but this relieved at the close of Aug by 
So far as corn was concerned this Senerous rains. It now appears prob- 
did not get very far away from the able that earlier promise in acre yield 
recent level, traders as a rule feeling Must be modified and that the 1917 
the new crop. should sell in Dee crop after all, while a generous one, 
around $1.08@1.12 p bu at western Will not reach the proportions earlier 
primary points with considerable trad- anticipated. 
ing at that level. Old corn was offerea At New York, market was werk, 
only moderately and brought rela. prices slightly lower, trading slow 
tively good prices, 1.90 and upward under liberal receipts. L I stor k sold 
in the west with choice yellow close- at $3.25@3.50 p bbl, N J 2.75@3, 
ly crowding the 2 point on limited southern sorts $2.25@3.25, N C sweet 
sales. This meant a good recovery potatoes 83@4.50 p bbl, Va 3.50@5.50, 
from the dip of late Aug. Allin all, N J 2.40@2.60 p bskt. 
the sentiment in corn was rather Poultry 
her 4 . ‘ he ns cp fo a bem At New York, market was firm on 
“ a growme ane = = oe. I an live fowls at 2614 @ 27c p lb for near- 
still needs a considerable stretch of by, L I ducks 24, fey chickens 31@ 
warm weather to put it out eth mag mad BOO. Dressed onesie were tm tisnited 
srom frost. mi. ome = etry ty = supply, market fractionally higher, 
temperatures were recorded in the with western iced fowls 2514 @2tc, L 
upper Mississippi basin. At New York I fey broilers 33@36c, scod turkeys 
old corn sold 2.05 @ 2.08, _. 21@22c, milk-fed chickens 28@30cb, 
Oats sympathized with corn, show- L 1 spring ducklings 22c. 
ing very little chs uracter, sti indard in ; 
store around 53@5i7e p bu, early au- Vegetables 
tumn deliveries a slight premium At New York, fresh vegetables con- 
in the west and 6O@7Uc at Atlantiq tinued in good supply, little change 
eaboard markets. Mill feeds at west- in prices. N J wax beans brought 
ern points trended downward under a S0c@1 p bskt, L I stock 25c@$1 p 
poor demand; bran quotable at Min- bag, nearby beets $1.50G 2 p 100 behs, 
around S28 p ton in carlots. carrots $1@2, corn 0c @$1.25 p 100 
Mild interest continues in rve, with ears, nearby cucumbers 50@T5c_ p 
recent carlot sales around $1.73@1.77 bskt, N Y state cauliflow: s $2@2.50 p 
» bu at western terminals and a nom- standard cra, N Y celery 15@0c p doz 
inal price of 1.85 at New York. stalks, L I cabbages Wc@B1 p bbl, 
eggplants $1@1.50, nearby horse-rad- 
ish $4@7 p 100 Ibs, N Y state hd let- 
GENER: AL ‘MARKETS tuce Onc G81 p 2-doz cra, N Y pep- 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all Instance pers “@5c p bskt, western N Y 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first green peas 0c @ $1. ~) p bag, white 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, squashes 75¢e@$1.25 p bbl, nearby to- 


neapolis 


car or dock From these country consignees must pay a 

freight and commission charges. When sold in @ matoes 50c@$1.25 p bx. 

smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an a. 

ndvance ig usually secured Retail prices to actual Wool 

mmm my le Se he eee The wool situation continued with 


. Apples little change both for military and for 

At New York, apples continued in foreign and domestic civilian use. At 
moderate supply, prices easy, Wealthy Boston, which is the largest distribut- 
‘old at S250@5.0 p bbl, Duchess ing and receiving center for foreign 
"50@5, Gravenstein 2.50@4.50, Sum- and domestic wools, the market con- 
mer Pippin 2@5, western box apples tinued OGS@Sdc p Ib for very fcy 
1LD0@2.75 pbx. fleeces. 

Scans and Peas ge ag 
At New York, trading in beans and THE DAIRY MARKET 


peas was very quict, trade interested CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
in export inquiries practically no 





change in prices Choice marrow New York Chicago Boston 

beans brought $14.50 p 100 Ibs, choice 1917.. 44 41% 4314 

pea beans 13.75, medium 13.50@ 13.75, ID16.. 3 1% 32 B34 

red kidney 11.754 12, white kidney 1915.. 28 26 29%, 

13 T@ 14, Imperial 11.75@12_ ehoice 1914.. 32 3 3214 
Chilean green peas % Wa 9.75, r Butter 

= I.50@ 16, yellow splits 8.25@ The English government last week 


took over the importation of butter 

Fresh Fruits bacon, hams and lard, except under 
The W Va and Del peach crop of license; announced this to concen- 
very early varieties is about over, trate the purchase in various coun- 
while Elberta from these states is tries into the single organization. A 
ust coming upon the market in quan. Single buying agency has been estab- 


ity at $2.25@ 2.62 p bu at local points, lished in the U 5S, making all pur- 


Che season in Cal and Okla about chases beginning Sept 3. 
ver, shipments for the season being At New York, the butter market 


much greater than last year. continued fairly steady, prices on 
At New York, the supply of _ Pears some grades fractionally advanced, 
nereased, with Kieffer bringing $1.50 With very best cmy butter 4314 @ 44c 
250 p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 4@6, P 1b, extra 43c, firsts 41% @42%¢, N 
tartlett LOO@2Z5O p  %&% oy bskt. Y state dairy 424 42 renovated 
Peaches were in large supply, market 404%@41, ladles s1@diige, packing 
iower, Del and Md bringing T5e@ 81.50 Stock 36@36%ce. 


loc 
37% 


» G-bskt carrier, Va and W Va 0cG Cheese 

Rt _ N J Elberta 1 1 aa Pa ¢ = At New York, the cheese market 
orts We @S$l.25, NY 2o@ We p 's-bU was more restricted, prices change 
- e . 1 : s t ne & e ‘ 

»skt. Southern plums sold a f’C@ little, maintaining the fractional ad- 
s1.90 p G-bskt carrier, N J blackber- vance of a week ago. Fresh colored 


ies 10@ I4e Pp at, N J red raspber- and white flats 24@24%c p Ib, white 
ics T@11e p pt, mountain hue kleber- and colored twins 25% c, single daisies 
ries I ?1Sc. Del and Md muskmelons 4% @25e, Wis whole milk twins 23 





L250 p ob-era. @23*4c, Young America 25%, @26c, N 
Hay and Straw Y state skim milk flats 174% @18c, 


twins and cheddars 154 @16\c. 


At New York, fey timothy was in 
demand, supply small, market con- 


tinued steady on medium grade; No The Milk Market 
1 timothy prosen $25 p ton, No 2 





20@ 21.50, No 3 17@19, shipping hay At New York, supply is falling off, 
14@16, fey Sok clover 20@21, rye but there is still a surplus. There are 
traw 14@15. 3 reports that the dairymen’s league 
Onions will seek to obtain rates ranging be- 
: ; 2 tween 7% and Sc p qt for the period 
Bid price up to late Aug $1.90 p 100) Oct 1 to Apr 1. 

Ibs, including bag. Except in favored Dairymen’s league rates to the pro- 
places only quarter crop; onions run qucer of grade B (barn score 55) in 
very small. This practically applies the 26-c zone are $2.55 p 100 Ibs for 
to all of Orange Co. I doubt if we 3% milk, 2.76 or 5.86 p qt for 3.6%, 

have more onions than last year, and and 2.90 for 4%. 
even these not as hard and firm. Poles —_———______—. 
will sell at once, other growers will At Columbus, O, best cmy butter 
hold.—[P. B. H., New Hampton, N Y. sold at 43c p Ib, cheese 28c, fresh 
Early onions in this section attacked eggs 39c p doz, live fowls 20@22c p 
oy thrip. Many pieces of onions were Ib, dressed fowls 21@23c, potatoes 
seeded too thickly and climatic con- $1.30@1.40 p bu, onions 1@1.25, cab- 
ditions not favorable. Many acres bage 1 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 9.50@]0 
here were lost by early winds and re- p bu, apples 1.25@1.75, timothy 14@ 








18.75 p 100 lbs, roughs 16@1 
The demand last week was ne 
aly active for this time of year » 
—Cattle-— —-Hogs-— —BShep— uite a few good, heavy drafters we 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 191¢ SOld at the auctions. Chunks ang 
Thicago ......$16.50 $11.30 $18.35 $11.25 $11.50 $7.50 types of seasoned workers were in 4 
Nw! Vone's--: 1488 10-50 1850 20 1999 £55 Semand and steady. | Good to cog 
Buffalo ...... 14.00 10.50 18:75 1175 11.00 goo Peavy drafters are quoted at 3 
Piusburgh "22. 12:25 1023 1838 1135 1130 809 300 p hd, chunks 225@275, comm 
Kansas City .. 16.00 11.00 18.50 11.00 11.50 7.50 to good second-hand, genera] pu 
: ~ : pose horses 50@175. . 
At New York, prime steers opened At Buffalo, N Y, the receipts of 
steady, others lower; bulls weak to tie were quite light, values oo 
shade lower; cows were off 15@25c. Prime steers mostly went under Sen 
Later in the week prime steers firm to 100 Ibs, butcher cows and heifers § 
15e higher; others slow and steady; 10.50. Following the recent irreg 
bulls weak; cows slow to slower. Mar- 0g market, trading was dull, prig 
ket closed strong to higher on good to He eae jirregular, . nee 
, ‘ & ‘ 8.75 he g 
prime steers; common do slow and market was relatively strons ry 
easier; bulls unchanged; cows barely quite keen, supplies moder “ate: li 
steady. Selling range for the week: change in prices, with choice wet) 
Steers $8@15 p 100 lbs, oxen 5@11.0, bringing 10@11, lambs 15.75@16. 
bulls 6@%.25, cows 4@8.50, choice At Pittsh : ; 
heifers 8.75@9.50. Veal calves opened véedines of caus chee "igh 
steady; later in week trade slow and e¢ontinued to sell around $12.75¢ ein . 
generally 50c lower; other calves 75c p 100 bs. Good _ steers of lighte 
@1 off. Week closed 50c higher on weights easily madé 10, while butche 
light receipts. Veals sold during the cows and heifers sold occasionally 
week 12@17 p 100 Ibs, culls 9@12, high as 9. Choice milch cows W 
Sheep in light receipt the past week in light demand at S85@ 100, j Fol 
and fairly active and steady from lowing the decline of 1@1.25 in o 
start to finish. Prime lambs opened hog market in the previous week, the 
higher, others steady, later in week trade became more active and ¢e 
market slow; prime lambs 25@35c to choice Yorkers sold at 17 al 
lower, other grades }0@75c off. Week 18.35. Sheep and lamb rec« ipts were 
closed 15 @25c higher. light, practically no change in Prices, 
Hogs opened 50c lower, later ad- with good to choice wethers selling 
vanced 25c; closed higher; N Y and 11.25@11.50, calves 15@16. 











LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 























































































































MORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





| An Invitation 


is extended to you, if you attend the Syracuse 
or the Trenton Fair, to visit our exhibits. 


PERCHERONS BERKSHIRES 
S D. Wick 
Doane Hall Farm ‘rr? ais 


Sieertnent a - 














HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS | HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Draft Horse || Ror Sale Az". 
Judging Contest 


registered in the Percheron Society of America 
Born June 2, 1916. The sire of this stallion is 

New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 
$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. 


2100-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 
Y. state, No pound mare, For price and description, write 
entrance fees (et your boys interested in this contest. 
Send for circular to 


FRED A. BLEWER 
E. S. Akin, Pres. N. Y. Draft Horse Breeders Club Maplevale Farm, Owego, wom Co., N.Y. 
604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New York . 























F on 
e tallion mit sth 
Shetland Ponies|*¥ OT Sale #: nt 
e. o om 8 M 
pA a , Sem Geectat pete on cots fe Clifford L. Mitler, Sheianed, New York 
Farms, North Benton, . Ohio. CATTLE BREEDERS 
POULTRY BREEDERS w mel 


BABY CHICKS || Grue tick 


Grade Holsteins fe or sale 
18 Varieties 


100 Fall Cows ™3,%%¢ 903.05." 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED | |? 36 fresh and nearby Springers 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. “Registered Helfer Calves. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 
F-O-R 


Webster & Wadsworth, 
Bell ’phone 14F'5 
and McGraw 43 F 2 Cortland, N. Y. 
Abotit 130 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, April 
hatched, weighing from 2% to 3 pounen, at $ 
each, for immediate delivery. Also afew S 


- = = 
Leghorn Cockerels from 200-egg trap- dnd 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
stock; each weighs above 2 pounds, at $2 each. 


% Holstein beifor calves $15 8 
$20 each in lots o 2 carl 
h or clo 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, Gilboa, N. Y 





























































high grade a Sas 
springers. 2 carloads re arling, “ 
2-year-old heifers. 1! 
choice y registered cont 
carload stered _ heifers 
—_ $25 up. 2 % heifer cane 
one registered bull calf ue 
20 ‘registered heifer calves, Bae 


to sell. Situat heart of the 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, | country. Can furnish anything you want in Ho F 


Office 31% Main 8t., ‘Phone 1547 Farm 
P d c W. L—_ © CORTLAND, ¥. ¥ 
Chicks Hatched , " ee 
hundred. Breeders, 8. C. White and Black Leghorns, 


Anconas, $1 each and up. 
E R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





aying White Musco ducks, 
Special Sale § $2.25 each. 100 8 C Wh Leg. 
horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn cockerels, 75c. 
Guinea pigs. breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 
H. A. SOUDER Box G 















HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for iaeemeticn about the sales 


reliable, reqister<e cattle 
mt 


month, viz ret 
fue.) 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dee. 17. Come to Brat 
tleboro a “t Se een 8,38 Capitol of A 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

rantee that eggs shi; shall reach the yy un- 
“m, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 














We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in | 


wel d advertisers use this paper, 
ue ee Rpricauhy mass ond with that. 











_—-—_ gpa@nenee . 
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ZYAN DAVIS, BR, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





~uY A BULL WITH A PROVEN SIRE 
Vanderkamp Farms *%°%%5 


SEGIS 

Bull at 5 so . of 

Sis 7 ante Holstein Bull at 5 years of age 

KING SEOKD. Jr. «Id and a 21-1b. yearling daughter. 
ee w—at = “years of age—24 A. RB. O. daugh- 


He has no . 5 
nior 4-year-old with 33.85 lbs.; a 2-year 
oat w ‘ weiss Ibs.. and a yearling with 22.14 Ibs. 


WE HAVE TWO OF HIS BULL CALVES LEFT 
» SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
. . Write us for descriptions and prices. 
Herd T uberculin Tested Annually ind Free from Disease 





F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug-, 
ept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large. fine individuals and 
peavy milkers. If you want ove cow, or several car- 
joads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARM 
Saunders & Son, Props., 
50 Clinton Ave, Tel. 


Ss 
Cortland, N. Y. 


2 °- 116 or 1476M 


Office. 


HEIFER CALVES 


few choice —_ calves sired by Homestead 

Super) Tree: erage records of dam and sire’s 
dam 595.65 1 te. milk. 29.6 69 Ibs. butter In seven days; 
2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. 
His sire is a half brother of the $25,000 bull and his 
dam is a half sister to Homestead Jr Kol, the 
great grandsire of the new world’s champion. 

Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke and Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton, with large official records. Prices 

range from $125 to $200 each. 


BRADLEY FULLER, - - 





UTICA, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS S15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 


JOHN C. RBAGAN, TULLY, N.Y. 
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Country Life Farm 


Offers Bull Bora ia April, 1915 
He is a seven-eighths brother to Ormsby Jane 
King. the $20,000 bull. He is nearly all white, 
except a few black spots. Will weigh from 12 to 
14 hundred pounds; is ready for heavy service 
and in fine condition. 
Price $500, f. o. b. here, with all papers. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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Holstein Bull Calves 


= ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad. a son of 
: King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. FP. = 
= Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week as = 
: a four-year-old. Dam of calf made over 24 pounds = 
i eek from three-quarters of her udder. = 
ired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- = 
ke; dam a 15- pound dauchter of a 28-pound cow. = 
- KERNING - sc HENECTADY, N. ¥. = 


. Itai ii PRMLUMURLHIL MATAR MRC LSA HL 


$200--BU Y S--$200 |: 


Aatrim Pride Sir Wietske 


Fi, tH) 
7 








born February 8, 1917. Beautifully marked and @ 
superior individual. Sire is Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 36.87 
pound s butter in seven days, 1470.59 in a year. Dam 
is a MW 83-pound junior two-year-old. Seven nearest 
dams average 23.11. If you want a bull that will be 
a credit to your herd, DO NOT WAIT. 

Cc. L. AMOS, Antrim Farms, SYRACUSB, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


rade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf thes fall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 
Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. . 
Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices 
Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 


nis naaaeea anne 





tani 


2 and good ones. $15 to $20. z 
2 J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 
| neneaseenabennes it ' sy reenaenene s1assaanegn cemmomenomnsneenenss 











$125 'Hohaoie Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 

grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 

the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 8 years 

an excellent young cow whose 1° nearest 

tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

&. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 


PO ee pene srentuannnesaten ae ante 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A_son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
New Berlins N. Y. 


Cc. L. BANKS & SON, 
GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 


BE. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, 


Raevnssnnrvereanenvevnenevvnaeasiesseeasenniianiiiie tas 

















Grade Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


Tad 
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High Gr ade —— 


September, October and November cows, nicely 
= marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine = 
= heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 
= also registered bulls. R D3, Phone 2 F 12 Truxton. 
= J. A. LONERGAN, - - TULLY, N. Y 


‘goevtrvensenae Coeunernrevena yet cperaaneneveverneananecneeeconeecenteecerernarrencres sensor 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born December 13, 1916. | Sir Colantha 
_ ~~ Hartog, a double grandson of Colantha Johan- 

Lad, dam an 18-Ib, 2-year-old poeemer of King Pon- 
Price $100. Wr tr pedigree and +3 
BROWN & SONS, w e ost Winfield, N. 





Smnunn 





tia ac Bon Lilith 
scription, A. W. 





HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-Ib. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown 
Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 

Yearling grandson of 


SERVICE BULL King of the Pontiacs, 


out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 
individual. A bargain at $85. 
SABARAMA FARM. - BALDWINSVILLB, N. Y. 


FOR SAL 


. ¢ 








Rez. Hol., 4 yearling heifers 

aad a bull calf, $450; also 100 
pigs by an 800-Ib show boar and extra large 

sows; 7 oy §2 pigs. Shipped . approval. 

¢C. E. CASS HERSHEY, PA. 


C. Seeusuiaie 
Ayrshires vee, Te arge, 


i a good teats and udders. Send for prices, 
Severn E POULTRY ‘= 
F. J. DeHa and, N.Y. 





Cows, Heifers and 
Heifer calves. No 
males for sale at 





Hee nennacasavententannen ase 


Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 

WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 

‘eemenideoonsnse FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


GradeH olsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Py NU RSS A, 


Holstein Heifers. 


Six'to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
: Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 

butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
= be priced right for a quick sale. 


: W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N.Y. = 
TUG 


TUM od 














TUNA 


©". Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke He 1 
ngerveld ms 
De Kol. No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam ha 

5 lbs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual, 


FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
ce either pure-breds or grades. 


VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N, Y. 












Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 


The farm where they are better than the average of the 
breed. No stock for sale. Watch this space for future 
announcements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N Y 


Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsi 

18645, one of the best individual! bulls of the breed 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request. 

BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, EB. Wright, Supt 


—FOR SALE— 


Registered young Guernsey bulls, with May Rose Blood. 
M.J.GRIMES & BRO., CATAWISSA, PENN. 


























White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable prico 
the registered Jersey bull Belia’s Golden ight 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great 
son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bull 
ever imported. His dam is a tested cow with 
large udder and teats. This bull is well grown 
and right in every way. Write quick for price 

and full particulars. E 


W. L. FRY, Manager, - - 





PAOLI, PA. 


cov eccatenaunenenreesaernnenerrneoeen 


Jersey Bull Gales 














Gra de Holstein Calves 


hare S taken for @ limited number for September, 
tober and November delivery. 


R. bes FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS ¥% SALE 


& Holstein heifer calves. 1-earload of high grade 
=i -— springers ; i large, fine individuals and 3s 
& 24-1b. bull. Fieve also tear old” belfte. 





| eee Fer eee 





Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 
reasonable. 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 
—-~~+ -'-r-7-\)~ | — helenae anaes 
F, STEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 
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Breed Berkshires They Pay’) 
Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds, Write 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “Berkshire Hogs." Address 


American Berkshire Association ° 


30 E. Monroe St. 
Springfield, lil. * 





Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to our grand champion boars. Also spring 
pigs, either sex, by champion sons of lwrd 
Premier’s Successor. 


HOOD FARM, = - LOWELL, MASS. 





SUCCESSOR’S 


SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam a litter mate to langfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow. 

TOWNSEND FARMS, 


PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spr $i 1 Qu from 


ese . 


NEW LONDON, GUIO 





large on 
PENSHURST FARM, 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


~~ 
4 
ri 
We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Rival’s Majestic Boy, from litters of ten 
to fourteen. hey are growthy an » guaran 
teed to please. Price Ww each Also ai few 
boars, ready for service, at farmers ‘ 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR ll 1. LS yy. J. 








Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 407 
Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and developed 
by us. When you want the best and want them 
big, write to 


CO. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, 


Superbus’ Lad 


205540 - - 
brother to Grand Leader, champion Berkshire boar 
of the world, his dam by Masterpiece, For his 
offspring write 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., PROPS., Scelyyille, Pa. 


West Chester, Pa. 








Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready for 
service this fall by such well-known sires as 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW, No. 175850 
BARON O° DELCITESTER, No. 186492 
DEILAHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No, 209980 
These sires combine t blood of the best there 
is in Berkshires. 
DEIAUUSTER FARMS 
Correspondence given 
prompt attentior 


EDGEMONT, PA 
Thos. W. Clark, 
Manager 





Large Berkshires at 
Highwood 


m R. Y. Barkley, Walkerton, Va.: 
recet! of es two magnificent s0W 
the boar pig? We have 
young sows safe with pig for 
prices 
t. llurpending, B 


x10, Dundee, N.Y 





66 O. I. C. AND BERKSHIRE 


shire 


LEXINGTON ‘ive’ "STOCK co. 


7 weeks old, price 


nw Will sbiy 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master 
piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. 


Write for prices. é Mii & 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire § wine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
ABM, - . CENTER VALLEY. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Both sexes. Eight and ten weeks old. Trices right 
ORCHARD FARM, - BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 





PA. 








from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs. a ey ee 
NOEL ROYCE, BR. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. 








Hampshires 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
rit. Also registered 
Le bulls. 
Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 








Produce pork 2c per 

Ib. cheaper— new book 

FREE. tells how to do it 
~“ with Jersey Reds. 


” 375 ibs:in 
9 months. 


+ Aull LeeLee 
*) Moorestown, NJ. 


Registered O. I. 


Choice fall pigs, of size and 
litters. Prices low. 
J. A. Smith, R. D.9, Ludlowville, N Y 


100 O. I. C. AND CHESTER 
WHITE PIGS FOR SALE 


Brood sows and service boars at reasonable rrices. Write 


your wants. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM, CORTLAND NEW YORK 








C. Pigs 


quality, large 








Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 
Listen, Hear Ye ii? ton choice bone oigs s 
weeks old 34 - Joe 3d. No. 255177. Dam, Big 

Bi3d, No. sere . $10 each if sold before August 20th, 








Order quick. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 
BIG TYPE 
AS. and ali 
For Sale #2e 


GBORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2. . OHIO 


SWINK BREEDERS 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Russ, Co., O. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





STU UA LL UL uc, 


-Dorsets and 
—Southdowns | 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N.Y. 
*UAMIINNNYINLARAANTALLUAUAL TLD 


eeeyorvenevnonne 


ernie 











Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We have some very choice yearlings of both sexes for 
sale. All registered stock. ARTHUR_S. DAVIS 
“Three Bridge Farm,” Chili Station, N Y 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Fiock 
fitted show flocks. I? interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From imported and home-bred steck. Exceptionally 


fi m lambs. —" 
EARL D. BROWN, &8.F.D. No.2, ILION, N. Y. 














AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


¥ 1 and Greatest Schoo! and become 
Independent ne | =z invested. Every branch « 





the uaineas | ta’ five ar Write today for fre 
nse fat School of Auctioneering. 20 N 
Sacramento’ Bird. Chiesgo. dll, Carey M, Jones, Pres. 
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wow weet, 


Phyllis Feels Deeply —XI 


LLAN watched her amusedly 
for awhile she was as intent 
as a good child over her tea 
ball and her lemon and her 

little cakes. 

“Say something, Phyllis,” he sug- 
gested with a touch of mischief she 
was not yet used to, coming from 
him, 

“This is a serious matter,” she re- 
Plied = gravely. “Do you know I 
haven't made tea—afternoon tea, that 
is for so long it’s a wonder I know 
which is the cup and which is the 
saucer?” 

“Why not?” he asked idly, yet in- 
terestedly, too. 


“T was otherwise occupied. I was 
a Daughter of Toil,"’ explained Phyllis 
serenely, setting down her own cup 
to relax in her chair, hands behind 


her head: looking, in her green gown, 
the picture of graceful, strong, young 
indolence. “I was a librarian—didn't 
you know?” 

“No. I wish you'd tell me, if you 
den't mind,” said Allan, “About you, 
I mean, Phyllis. Do you know, I feel 
awfully married to you this afternoon 
—you've bullied me so much it’s no 
wonder—and I really ought to know 
about my wife’s dark past.” 

Phyllis’s heart beat a little faster. 
She, too, had felt “awfully married” 
here alone in the fire-lit living room, 
dealing so intimately and gayly with 
Allan. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said 
soberly. 


“Come over here closer,” com- 
manded Allan the spoilt “We've 
both had all the tea we want. Come 
close by the couch. I want to see you 
when you talk.” 

Phyllis did as he ordered. 

“Twas a New England country 
minister’s daughter,” she began, “New 
England country ministers always 
know lots abeut Greek and Latin and 
how to make one dollar do the work 
of one-seventy-five, but they never 
have any dollars left when the doing’s 
over, Father and I lived alone to- 
gether always, and he taught me 
thing: and I petted him-—fathers 
need it, especially when they have 
country congregations and we didn't 
bother much about other folks Then 
hi died Il was cighteen, and 1 had 

x hundred dollar I couldn't do 


arithmetic, because Father had always 
said it was left out of my head, and I 
necdn't bother with it So I couldn't 
teach. Then they said, ‘You like 
books, and you'd better be a librarian.’ 


Avs a matter of fact, a librarian never 


gets a chance to read, but you can't 
explain that to the general public. 
Sc 1 came to the city and took the 
course at library school. Then I got 
a position in the Greenway Branch— 
two years in the circulating desk, four 
in the cataloging room, and one in 
the children’s department. The short 
and simple annals of the poor!” 

“Go on,” said Allan. 

“I believe it's merely that you like 
the sound of the human voice," said 
Phyllis, laughing. “I'm gding to go 
on with the story of the Five Little 
Pigs—you'll enjoy it just as much” 

“Exactly,” said Allan. “Tell me 
What it was like in the library, 
ple s ’ 

7 WV rather’ interesting,” said 
Phyllis, yielding once “There are 
o many different things to be done 
hat vo never feel ny monotony, 

I suppos t teacher doc But th 
hour re not much shorter than a 
dey tmen ore’s, and its exacting 
yn-\ t work all the time. I 
iked the work with the children be 

Only you never have any time to be 

t in but me 1 | \ ind 
ve do get oO 1 of |} n ju 
ri if vo ea irl 

\nd a pr v one said Allan. I 
don ppose the ugly ones mind so 
n ‘ 
It \ e f t thing he had 1 
out ! YOK Phyllis I idyv color 
o he < So l t } 
\ pre \ 
Do you—t ik I'm pr h 
i bi } I\ s cK in 

‘ l 

Of cour T a you ttle oose,”’ 
i \ n, } n he 

Phy plunged back into the mid- 

her stor 

You see, you can't sit up nights to 
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sree The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love siory 


sew much, or practice doing your hair 
new ways, because you need all your 
strength to get up when the alarm 
cleck barks next morning. And then, 
there’s always the money-worry, if 
you have nothing but your salary. Of 
course, this last year, when I've been 
getting fifty dollars a month, things 
have been all right. But when it was 
only thirty a month in the Circulation 
—well, that was pretty hard puliing,” 
said Phyllis thoughtfully. “But the 
wcrst—the worst, Allan, was waking 
up nights and wondering what would 
happen if you broke down for a long 
time. Because you can't very well save 


for sickness-insurance on even. fifty 
a month. And the work—well, of 
course, most girls’ work is just a lit- 


tle more than they have the strength 
for, always. But I was awfully lucky 
to get into children's work. Some of 
my imps, little Poles and Slovaks and 
Hungarians mostly, are the cleverest, 
most affectionate Labies ‘oe 

She began to tell him 
wonderful ten-year-olds who were 
Socialists by conviction, and read 
economics, and dazed little atypical 
sixteen-year-olds who read Mother 
Goose, and stopped even that because 
they got married. 

“You poor little girl!"’ said 
unheeding. “What brutes they 
to you! Well, thank Heaven, 
over now!” 

“Why, Allan! 





stories of 


Allan, 

were 
that’s 
she 


said, laying a 


Margaret Widdemer 


work, the lack of all the woman- 
things in her life, the isolation and 
dreariness at night, the over-fatigue, 
end the hurt of watching youth and 
womanhood sliding away, unused, 
with nothing to show for all the 
years; only a cold hope that her flock 
of little transient aliens might be a 
little better for the guidance she could 
give them. And then, that wet, dis- 
ecuraged day in February, and the 
vision of Eva Atkinson, radiantly fresh 
and happy, kept young and pretty by 
unlimited money and time. 

“Her children were so pretty,” said 
Phyllis wistfully, “an mine, dear little 
villains, were such dirty, untaught, 
rude little things—oh, it sounds snob- 
bish, but I'd have given everything I 
had to have a dainty, clean little lady 
child throw her arms around me and 
kiss me, instead of my pet little hand- 
some, sticky Polish Jewess. Up at 
rome everything had been so clean 
and old and still that you always 
could remember it had been finished 
for three hundred years. And Fath- 
er’s clean, still old library a 

Phyllis did not know how she was 





revealing to Allan the unconscious 
motherhood in her; but Allan, fem- 


ininely sensitive to unspoken things 
from his long sojourn in the dark— 








Helen M. Richardson 


Will take you out into country, 


As you enter my fair retreat, 


As far from our hundrum duties 
As the earth is from the star. 





The supremest joys we meet, 


Common Things 
You see flowers abloom in the garden, 


And admire their beauty, but I 


Let you gaze at the field and the sky. 
And I think you will say with me, dear, 


That the common flowers are the sweetest; 
The flowers that bloom:at our feet. 


’Tis the same in our daily life, dear. 
There are things that are grand, but far; 
Yet the fondest hopes we cherish, 


| Often spring from things as common 
As the flowers that bloom at our feet. 




















soothing hand on his. “Nobody was 
a brute. There's never more than 
one crank-in-authority in any library, 
they say. Ours was the Supervisor of 
the Left Half of the Desk, and after 
I got out of Circulation I never saw 
anything of her.” 

Allan burst into unexpected laugh- 
ter. “It sounds like a Chinese title of 
honor,” he explained. “ ‘Grand Ward- 
er of the Emperor's Left Slipper-Ro- 


sette,’ or something of the sort.’ 
“The Desk's where you get your 
books stamped,” she explained, “and 


the two shifts of girls who attend to 
that part of the work each have a 
supervisor—the Right and Left halves, 
had favor- 


The one that was horried 

ites, and snapped at the ones that 
weren't. I wasn't under her, though. 
My Supervisor was lovely, an_Irish- 


woman with the most florid hats, and 
the kindest, most just disposition, and 
always laughing. We all adored her, 
she was so fair-minded.” 

“You think a _ good 
laughing,” said Allan 
Does it rank as a virtue in 
or what?” 


deal about 
thoughtfully. 


libraries, 





“You have to laugh,”: explained 
Phyllis “If you don't see the laugh- 
side of things, vou see the cry-side. 


And you can't afford to be unhappy if 


vou have to earn your living. People 
like brightness best. And it's more 
comfortable for yourself, once you 


get used to it.” 





“Soe that was your philosophy of 
life.’ said Al'an. His hand tightened 
compassionately on hers. “You poor 
little girl! Tell me about the cry- 

de, Phyllis.” 

His voice was very moved and 
caressing, and the darkness was deep- 
ening as the fire ink Only an oc- 
cc. sional tongue of tlame glinted across 
I lis’s silver slipper-buckle and on 
the seal ring Allan wore. It was easy 
to tell things there in the perfumed 
duskiness. It was a great many years 
since anyone had cared to hear the 
cry-side And it was so dark, and the 
heand keeping hers in the shadows 
might have been any kind, comfort- 
ins hand. She found herself pouring 


it all out to Allan, there close by her; 
the loneliness, the strain, the hard 


It was the mother-instinct 
was spending on him, but 
n:other-instinct of a kind he had 
rever known before; gayly self-effac- 
ing, efficient, shown only in its results. 
And she could never have anything 
else to spend it on, he thought. Well, 
he. was due to die in a few years. 
But he didn’t want to. Living 
was just beginning to be interesting 
again, somehow. There secmed no 
satisfactory solrtion for the two of 
them. Well, he’d be unselfish and 
die, anyway. Meanwhile, why not be 
reppy? Here was Phyllis. His hand 
clasped hers more closely. 

“And when Mr De Guenther made 
me that offer,” she murmured, color- 
ing in the darkness, “I was tired and 
discouraged, and the years seemed so 
endless! It didn’t seem as though I'd 
be harming anyone—but I wouldn't 
have done it if you'd said a word 
against it—truly 1 wouldn't, dear.” 


A Better Understanding 


Allan did. 
that she 


The last little word slipped out un- 
noticed. She had been calling her 
library children “dear’’ for a year now, 
and the word slipped out of itself. 

“My poor little girl!’ he said. “In 
yeur place I'd have married the devil 
himself—up against a life like that.” 

“Then—then you  don’t—mind?” 
asked Phyllis anxiously, as she had 
asked before. 

“No, indeed!” said Allan, with a lit- 
tle unnecessary firmness. “I told you 
that. didn’t I? I like it.” 

“So you did tell me,” 
penitently. 

“But supposing De Guenther hadn't 
picked out some one like you——” 

“That's just what I’ve often thought 
myself,” said Phyllis naively. “She 
might have been much worse than I. 
- « « Oh, but I was frightened 
when I saw you first! I didn’t know 
what you’d be like. And then, when 
I looked at you— a 

“Well, when you 
demanded Allan. 

But Phyllis refused to go on. 

“But that’s not all,” said Allan. 
“What about—men?” 

“What men?” asked Phyllis inno- 
cently. 


she said 





looked at me?” 


“Why, men you were interes j 
of course,” *he answered. —— 
“There weren’t any,” said Phyllis 
“I hadn’t any place to meet them, 9. 
anywhere to entertain them if | had 
met them. Oh, yes, there was one 
an old bookkeeper at the boardin 
house. All the boarders there wan 
old. That was why the people . 
home had chosen it. They thought it 
would be safe. It was all of that!” 
“Well, the bookkeeper?” de manded 
Allan. “You're straying off from 
your narrative. The bookkeeper 
Phyllis, my dear!” s 
“T’m telling you about him” Protest 
ed Phyllis. “He was awfully cross bg. 
cause I wouldn’t marry him, but ; 
didn’t see any reason why I should 
I didn’t like him especially, and | 
would probably have gone on with 
my work afterward. There didn't 
seem to me to be anything to it for 
any one but him—for .of course [jg 
have had his mending and all that 
to do when I came home from the 
library, and I scarcely got time for 
my own, But he lost his temper 
fearfully because I didn’t want to 
Then, of course, men would try to 
flirt in the library, but the janitor 
always made them go out when yoy 
asked him to. He loved doing it 





- « « Why, Allan, it must be 
seven o'clock! Shall I turn on more 
lights?” 

“No. . . . Then you were 


quite as shut up in your noisy library 


as I was in my dark rooms,” said 
Allan musingly. 
“I suppose I was,” she said, 


“though I never thought of it before. 
You mustn’t think it was horrid. It 
was fun. lots of it. Only, there 
wasn’t any being a real girl in it.” 

“There isn’t much in this, I should 
think,” said Allan savagely, “except 
looking after a big doll.” 

Phyllis’s laugh tinkled out. “Oh, I 
love playing-' with dolls,” she said 
mischievously. “And you ought to 
see my new slippers! I have pink 
ones, and blue ones, and lavender 
and green, all satin and suede. And 
when I get time I’m going to buy 
dresses to match. And a banjo may- 
be, with a self-teacher. There's a 
room upstairs where nobody can hear 
a thing you do. I’ve wanted slippers 
and a banjo ever since I can remem- 
ber.” 

“Then you're fairly happy?” de- 
manded Allan suddenly. 

“Why, of course!” said Phry'lis, 
though she had not really stopped 
to ask herself before whether she 
was or not. There had been so 
many exciting things to do. “Wouldn't 
you be happy if you could buy 
everything you wanted, and every one 
was lovely to you, and you had pretty 
clothes and a lovely house—uind a 
rose garden?” 

“Yes—if I could buy everything I 
wanted,” said Allan. His voice 
dragged a little. Phyllis sprang up, 
instantly penitent. 

“You're tired and I’ve been talk- 
ing and talking about my silly little 
woes till I've worn you out!” she said. 
“But—Allan, you're getting better. 
Try to move this arm. The hand I'm 
holding. There! That’s a lot more 
than you could do when I first came. 
I think—I think it would be a sood 
plan for a masseur to come down 
and see it.” ‘ 

“Now look here, Phyllis,” protested 
Allan, “I like your taste in houses 
and music-boxes and bull-dogs but 
I'll be hanged if I'll stand for a 
masseur. There’s no use, they can't 
do me any good and the last one al- 
most killed me. There’s no reason 
why I should be tormented simp'y be- 


needs 


cause a professional pounder 
the money.” 
“No, no!” said Phyllis. “Not that 


kind! Wallis can have orders to 
shoot him or something if he touches 


your spinal column. All I meant 
was a man who would give the 
muscles of your arms and sho-vlders 

hurt 


a little exercise. That couldn't 
and might help you use them. 
wouldn't be any trouble, woul: 
Please! The first minute he hurts, 
you can send him flying. You know 
they call massage lazy people’s exer 
cise.” 

“I believe you're really 


t 


interested 





in making me better,” said <A!'®", 
after a long silence. a 

“Why, of course,” said Phy!is, 
laughing. ‘“That’s what I'm here 
for!” 

But this answer did not seem te 
suit Allan, for some reason. Phyllis 
said no more about the masseur. She 
only decided to summon him, “~*~ 


way. And presently Wallis came 
and turned all the lights on. 
[To Be Continued Next Week. ] 





Truth is a cave, to him who on'y 
stands outside all is dark. But to him 
who boldly enters in and looks out 
into the sunlight all is clear. 
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Breakfast Dishes 
MABY ELEANOB KRAMER 

UTTEBMILK GBIDDLECAKES—-Do not 

strain the buttermilk but leave 

the small portions of butter 

fi ating in it. Toa pint of the 
termilk add a scant half-pint 
elabbered milk; mix, then stir 
ough flour, sifted three times, 
to make a stiff Datter; beat well 
yntil all lumps have disappeared 
and the batter is smooth; mix a seant 
teaspoon of salt and a level teaspoon 
. together and stir into a table- 
spoon of flour, sift this mixture over 
the top of the batter, then beat hard 
for three minutes. Bake immediately 
on a, Well-heated and greased griddle. 
These excellent griddlecakes are espe- 
cially economical at the present price 


oes 


of cse- 
BUGS Au-GRATIN—Make a _ white 
sauce by blending together one table- 
spoon of flour and an equal amount of 
pacon drippings. Stir this into one and 
one-half pints of boiling sweet milk, 
seasoning to taste with salt, pepper 
and one tablespoon or grated cheese. 
Hard-boil six eggs, remove the shells 
and cut the eggs in halves lengthwise. 
Pour half of the white sauce in @ 
deep platier, arrange the eggs on this, 
and pour the remainder of the sauce 
over them; set in a hot oven for seven 
minutes, then serve immediately. 
These are delicious. 

DELICIOUS CORN MEAL GEMS—Sift to- 
gether one cup of corn meal, one cup 
of wheat flour, two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, and one-half teaspoon of 
salt, Cream one tablespoon of short- 
ening With two tablespoons of sugar; 
add to this mixture one egg, then the 
four and meal mixture and one cup of 
sweet milk. Beat well, and turn into 
grcased gem pans, and bake in a 
ick oven about twenty minutes. 

PakrD HOMINY—Boil three-fourths 
of a cup of fine hominy, “grits”, in 
about a pint of water for twenty min- 
utes, remove from the mire, add a lit- 
tle salt and a large tablespoon of but- 
ter and one-half pint of rich sweet 
milk; mix well, and pour into. an 
earthen baking dish; bake until very 

k and creamy with a rich, brown 
‘rust. Serve hot or cold. 

SAVORY OMELET—Three eggs, half a 
cup of milk,rone cup of stale bread 
crumbs, one tablespoon of butter and 
one tablespoon of chopped parsley. 
Poil the milk. Put the bread crumbs 
and butter in“a pan and when the 
milk is hot pour it over them. Mix 
well, add th epalt, pepper, chopped 
parsiey, and the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir in lightly, and 
pour into an omelet pan which con- 
tains a tablespoon of melted butter. 
Cook until it is set and is browned. 
hice CAKES—Two cups of cold 
boiled rice, one cup of sweet milk, one 
cup of flour, one heaping teaspoon of 
baking powder sifted with the flour, 
half a teaspoon of salt, two teaspoons 
cf sugar, one egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and drop by spoonfuls on 
a hot, well-greased griddle. 

PoratO OMELET—Melt two table- 
spoons of butter or drippings in a fry- 
ing pan. Add two cold boiled potatoes 
o small dice, season with salt 
vepper, and brown nicely. Make 
iin omelet, and before turning 
spread with the browned potatoes; 
fold and serve immediately. 

SPANISH EGGs—Boil for twenty min- 
utes a half cup of well-washed rice, 
salting whfle cooking. Drain well, 
and spread over a deep, hot platter. 
Place on top of the rice half a dozen 
Poached eggs. Serve at once, helping 
each plate to a liberal amount of rice 
surrounding the eggs: 
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Preparedness” in the Home _ 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 

We hear the word “preparedness” 

tty frequently these days, but has 

urred to the housewife that it 

personal application to every 
By preparedness in her own 


1 every woman is helping to 

the high cost of living, and by 
“Attling against waste and utilizing 
‘ intage every kitchen by- 


she is not only adding to her 
- ink account, but she is learn- 
‘ freat-lesson of thrift that is 


ssary to many Americans. 


“cry .large manufacturing plant 
: Ys scientists to study the prob- 
¢ ! waste utilization, so no house- 
~ per need scorn small economies, 


a is knowing how to utilize the 
os s that most people throw away 
- makes the difference between 
- © thrifty and the wasteful house- 
— per. You need not worry about 
ee sing cost of meat if you have 
arned to realize the value of every 
“a of this costly commodity, every 
Crop of meat juice and of the bones 
and suet, Nine women out of ten 


thi 


~ 


throw out the water in which the po- 
tatoes were cooked; the tenth, how- 
ever, cuts a slice of bacon into bits, 
fries it, and in the fat cooks a table- 
spoon of minced onion, then blends 
in a tablespoon of flour, pours in the 
strained potato water, adds a little 
milk and minced parsley, with 
paprika, salt and celery salt to taste, 
and she has a savory and nutritious 
cream of potato soup. 

The water im' which cabbages or 
turnips have been boiled will be 
found excellent for cooking beans, 
lentils or other dried vegetables. Mac- 
aroni and spaghetti are also im- 
proved by cooking in these waters. A 
tempting and very palatable hot dish 
for supper can be made from several 
kinds of vegetables, if they are finely 
chopped, nrixed with egg and season- 
ing, formed into croquettes, dipped in 
egg and crumbs and fried in deep, 
hot fat. 

The saucer of baked beans, not 
enough to serve again, will furnish 
the “body” of a good soup, or they 
can be converted into & delicious 
salad with the addition of a chopped 
hard-boiled egg, a slice of minced 
pickle, a few lettuce leaves and a 
good French dressing. Wilted lettuce 
or the outside leaves are excellent to 
serve as a hot dinner vegetable, if 
prepared in the following manner: 
Cook a few slices of bacon, remove 
it when done and leave the fat in the 
pan, Have ready half a cup of vine- 
gar, to which add one beaten egg, 
half a teaspoon of mustard, salt and 
white pepper to taste, and pour it 
slowly into the fat. Stir constantly, 
and when well thickened add the 
shredded lettuce, cover and set where 
it will not boil for eight minutes. 
Serve very hot. 

What do you do with the muffins 
that you have heated up once, and 
two or three. were not eaten? Don’t 


throw them away, but split open, 
brush with melted butter, reheat and 
use as the foundation for poached 
or scrambled eg¢s. Dry your stale 
corn bread and make it into a pud- 
ding. Brown bread, if put through 
the chopper and served with cream 


and sugar, will be warmly welcomed 
as a “brand new” cereal. The cup 
of cooked cereal that is left can be 
used for a cream soup, with either 
half stock and half milk, or all stock. 
It may also be beaten up with an egg, 
milk and sugar and baked in custard 
cups as a dessert. 

If you learn how to candy lemon, 


Table Recipes and Sewing Helps 


Planning for gcod things to eat and to wear 


can be done. In using chicken fat 
for cake, instead of the half cup of 
butter called for, use one-third of a 
eup of the fat, with a good pinch of 
salt. temember that each variety of 
dripping and fat must be kept in a 
separate jar or it is practically value- 


less, 





Making Winter Dainties 
Mixed Pickle 
One quart large cucumbers pared 
and cut lengthwise, 1 quart sinal) cu- 
cumbers, 1 quart of small onions, 1 
quart string beans, 1 quart green to- 


matoes, 1 large head cauliflower. Put 
euch in weak salt water for twenty- 
four hours, then boil in the same 
water. Boil onions, cucumbers and 
tomatoes ten minutes, cauliflower 
twenty minutes, and string beans 
thirty minutes. Take 6 tablespoons 


of mustard, 1 tablespoon turmeric, 1). 
cups of sugar, 1 cup of flour, 2 quarts 
vinegar. Cook till it thickens and 
pour over pickles hot and seal in fruit 
jars. 
Canning for Pies 

There are two articles of food few 
farmers’ wives can for pies and which 
can be preserved at no expense, ex- 
cept for the cans. Elderberries are a 
waste product of the swamps and yet 
we seldom get enough cunned for our 


family. We can them without sugar. 
Gather the berries when ripe, remov« 
from stems, put over stove to cook, 
adding a little water. When berrik 

are shriveled they are dene. Cuan in 
sterilized cans and seal. When needed 
for pies add 1 cup of sugar, 1 small 


tablespoon of vinerar and some flour 
for each pie. Make pies with 
“crossbarred cover.”’—[Mrs Franklin 
R. Flower. 


Autumn Styles 
The cool days make cne think of 
their fall wardrobe—a few advanced 
patterns are illustrated on this pace. 

8518—Ladies’ Dress 
One of the chief merits of this frock 
is its simplicity of line. It is just 
the sort of dress that a woman 
to slip on for Sunday or to wear to 
town. It closes at the left side of the 
front, and it features the new, youth- 
ful square neck. A dainty wide 
lar of white pique or linen is always 


likes 


col- 


attractive, and this one can be made 
so that it is detachable. The long, 
close-fitting sleeves may have deep 


























Fall Waists, Dress Coat and Skirts 


orange and grapefruit rinds, you will 
find them better for eating and for 
all culinary purposes than what you 
buy, and your apple skins and cores 
may be made into a delicious jelly. 


You can substitute beef dripping 
for butter in boiled salad dressing, 
and it will pass unnoticed. Un- 


fortunately many housekeepers who 
have tried using the various fats as 
substitutes for butter have been un- 
successful because they have used as 
much of it as the recipe called for 
butter. Reduce the amount about 
one-sixth, and you will find that it 


which match 
dress hangs straight from the shoul- 
ders, but a belt of the material draws 
the dress‘in slightly at the waistline. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 5% yards 36-inch material 
and % yard 3t-inch contrasting mate- 
rial. 


cuffs the collar. The 


} 


8490—Ladics’ Shirtwaist 


A clever shirtwaist which  intro- 
duces a novelty for this type of waist 
in that it slips on over the head is 
illustrated in No 8490. The front of 


i 


the waist is cut in U-shape, and the 
collar and vest are in one. The front 
is in one piece and a becoming full- 
ness is gained by gathering the shoul- 
der edges to the back, which extends 
over in yoke effect. The long, bishop 
sleeves are gathered into deep cuffs 
which are finished with narrow turn- 
overs. The pattern is cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. The 3t- 
inch size requires 2% yards 3t-inch 
material with 5 yard U7-inch con- 
trasting goods. 
$84191—Ladics’ Skirt 

The fact that this easily-made skirt 
is gathered slightly all the way round 
the raised waistline makes- it espe- 
cially good for slender tigures. Light 
weight woolen materials, such as pru- 
nella, poplin, wool taffeta, French 
serge or chiffon broadcloth will be 
suitable. The pockets are very odd in 
shape, with turned back laps trimmed 
with buttons. <A broad belt of the 
material marks the skirt as being one 


of the latest models. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. The Vt-inch size requires 
» 


-7s yards 36-inch material. 


$509—Ladics’ Shirtwaist 
If you select this shirtwaist, No 
S09, for your fall blouse to go with 
your suit, you may rest assured that 
you will be right up to the minute, 
for it has the latest style of collar to 


distinguish it. The model is gathered 


at the shoulders to the back, which 
extends over in yoke effect. If you 
prefer to look very tailored and busi- 
nesslike, you will probably choose 
the long sleeves, which are gathered 
into straight cuffs, but if you want 
just a Knockubout waist, the shorter 
length will answer the purpose. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 2 yards of S-inch material 
with & yard 27-inch contrasting 
goods, 
84185-—-Ladics’ Skirt 
This style of skirt has been popu- 


lar for so long that it might be called 


standard. No S4S5 is a three-gored 
model, with the center front closing 


in the form of a tuck, trimmed with 
buttons. The front gores fit smoothly, 
but the back gore is gathered at the 
slightly raised waistline. There are 
no less than four styles of pockets to 
choose from, so that one may select 
the stvle which is most preferred. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 24 to 306 inches 
Waist measure. Size 26 requires 3% 
vards 86-inch material. 
8514—Ladies’ Coat 

For general utility wear 
nothing smarter than the 
called trench coats for women. ‘I'hey 
are patterned after the trig ulster 
worn by English and American army 
otticers, with the fullness held in place 
by a narrow buckled belt. The model 
sketched in No 8514 has a cleverly cut 
collar, which may be worn two ways 
—with the fronts turned back to form 
revers, and the collar flat, or with the 
coat -buttoned in double-breasted 
effect, with the collar fastened snugly 
at the throat. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 6% yards 36-inch 
material, 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 
der by number from our Pattern De- 
partment, care of this paper. Be sure 
to state size. 


there is 
new so- 





What I Have Learned 


Convenient Scrap Bucket—I have 
a device lately established that is 
most convenient when preparing 
meals. A brass screw hook is 
fastened underneath one end of my 
kitehen table; on fhis TI hang a 


bucket When 
seraps are thrown in 
the table kept clean and 


preparing food al 
the bucket, and 
free. A large 


screw hook fastened underneath the 
ironing board is very convenient for 
hanging the basket of sprinkled 
clothes, as this will save many steps. 


[Charlotte Marshall, Baltimore Coun- 


ty, Md. 
Mending Material—I cut out’ the 
tongues and other soft parts of worn- 
‘out shoes. They come in handy to 
pateh children’s shoes or the heavy 


} 


winter mittens They sew nearly as 
easy as heavy cloth for the latter pur- 
pese and wear much better.—[Mrs 
Fred Hovender, Montgomery Co, N Y. 

Peanut Butter HWint— Most 
dislike peanut butter on account of its 
sticking to their mouth, but when 
cold water is thoroughly mixed in pea- 
nut butter it will not stick; it also 
improves the taste.—[Mrs H. E. Ab- 
bott, Bingham County, Ida. 

Baby’s Bath—tTry putting the tiny 
baby on a pillow on the table for its 
bath, and see how much easier it is 
than to hold it in your lap.—[Mrs 
Orville Wheeler, Onondaga Co, N Y, 
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Health in the Home 


By Dr ELeANorR MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. W here space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letterswill be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. Dr. Mellen will not 


= 
= 
=| 





: : diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. = 
i (UIUC. 
Typhoid Fever—lIl In buttermilk all the butter fats have 

‘ : : been extracted, and therefore the 

DR ELEANOR MELLEN chances are more than ordinarily in 
(Continued. ] favor of its increasing constipation 


rather than correcting it. Why not 
change to orange juice for your bev- 
erage? 

In Regard to Adenoids 


FEW WEEKS ago, I said that 
consumption found the great 
majority of its victims in the 
crowded sections of the great 


cities; exactly the reverse is true _ Miss H. E. writes: What is good for 
of typhoid fever It is emphati- %deoids and enlarged tonsils? 2. What 
: : : . would some of the bad effects be? 3. 


cally a disease of the country, and wouja anemia be one of them? 4. Can 
when city people have typhoid, it is they be removed without ill effects in 
usually a gift from the country, the spring of the year? 
, he ; . t . - 
a My . by re = Baa bed 7 1. They often have enlarged tonsils; 
paste ‘ See opens f , ids ay persist b are s 
the country and sometimes brought to scares + lcs Oerait iife are not a 
a whole city through the milk or 2. Tendency to cold tonsilitis rheu- 
water s ) “e hi natal . -- ) , ‘ s, 
om ay fata bing VALE, PRCUMSGE PICs facial ex- 
. 4 i s, ly - adaches roice. 
side by side in my ward, all critically sat _ headaches, poor vers 
ill of typhoid fever. They and twen- r Yes 
tv-three other cases in the city took . ae 
milk from the same dealer and in- Tonsils and Rheumatism 
vestigation showed that in a barn in Miss PD. R. writes: I read in your dee 
the country, from which part of his partment about tonsils and rheumatism. 
milk came, a hired man was milking I have a great deal of trouble with my 
cows each day and taking care of tonsils, and this winter I was almost 
his litfle girl. sick of typhoid fever, crazy with rheumatism. Please advise 
ne - 3 : : : ; me, ‘ 
every night. “Fingers, food and ; 
flies.” This time both fingers and Tf you are sure that your trouble 
food were concerned. was rheumatism, I should advise you 
A city in Pennsylvania drew a large t°® have your tonsils removed when 
part of its water supply from a reser- the warm weather comes. It would 
voir filled by a mountain stream. Tid you of half your trouble, the ton- 
High up in the hills, in a house eighty silitis, anyway, and very likely would 
feet from the banks of the stream pretect you from more rheumatism. 
there was a case of typhoid during Mrs D. B. sends some interesting 
January, February and March The letters, for which, thanks. I will 
round was frozen and covered with Print from them later in the sum- 
snow, and the evacuations from the ™er. : 
patient were ehrown out on the snow. Consult an Oculist 
In the last of March came a heavy Mrs S. E. 8S. writes: About two years 
thaw, and on April 10th typhoid fever 0 my little boy had what I thought 
broke out in the distant city. Over Was the measles, but was not very sick. 
12900 people sickened of it. most of \ little while after he caught a very bad 
7 I ] ie geticor tage 4 cold, which settled in his eyes and they 
whom drank water from that reser- jaye never been well since. They are 
voir. full of matter, the balls are red, and in 


is and 
can - done without an operation? I 
dread to think of an operation, but of 
course would rather than to have him 
go blind. 

There does not seem to be any need 
of an operation, but there is very 
great danger that your boy will lose 
his sight unless he has proper care at 
once. Stop using the stuff that you 
have been putting on and go to an 
oculist with him just as soon as you 
can do so. In the meantime, use a 
10% solution of boric acid to bathe 
them in the morning and during the 
day every three or four hours. Let 
someone who is competent, either a 
physician or an oculist, see him at the 
earliest possible moment. 


‘Variety in Sugar 
M. G. K. 


For the main part of cooking 
granulated sugar serves the purpose 
most satisfactorily, and it is used by 
many cooks to the exclusion of other 
varieties, but for sweetening raised 
cakes, those made of bread dough, for 
gingerbrcad and ginger cookies, the 
light brown sugzr is better. Espe- 
cially for fried cakes no other than 
the light brown should be used. Chil- 
dren and even the grown members of 
the household will like the taste of 
brown or maple sugar on rice, or 
hominy and other cereals of the corn 
variet-es. 

Loaf or domino sugar gives to the 
service of tea a touch of niceness 
which we all enjoy. 

Powdered sugar is necessary for 
making the best sponge cake, as it 
dissolves more readily than the gran- 
ulated, and for mayonnaise dressing 
made with olive oil. it is, too, the 
good housekeeper’s choice for sweet- 
ening fresh berries and sliced pine- 
apple. It is needed also to give the 
finishing touch to weli-baked fruit 
and mince pies. 

Which last-named article of cook- 
ery suggests the bit of advice, anent 
the saccharine topic, that in  con- 
structing a fruit pie the proper place 
for sugar is at the bottom of the pie, 
under the fruit. With the sugar 
rightly placed and the upper and 
lower crusts securely joined by wet- 
ting the edges there will be no dis- | 
asters in the oven. Every cook | 
abominates seeping, bubbling juices, 
which will not be contained in the 
pies she has made. 
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body of a typhoid patient may carry 


Everything that comes from the 
the disease to someone who is well, 


al 
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therefore everything should be dis- | 
infected This includes urine and | 
stools first, but also sputum, bed 
clothing, dishes and utensils used in } 
the sickroom, the attendant, and | 
finally the room itself after recovery. 

Disinfeetion is done in this way. | 





| 
Every passage of urine should be | 
regarded as being full of typhoid 
germs and treated accordingly. Great | 
care niust be taken that no drops fall | | 
on the patient, the bed or the hands 
of the nurse. To disinfect it, the best | | } 
preparations are carbolic acid solu- 
tion, 1-20, using an amount of the | 
solution equal to the amount of the | 
irine, or bichloride of mercury, 1-1000, : 
using ahont one-twelfth of the | | RS She 
amount of the urine When either of |e | SSS" 


these bave been added to the urine, | 


S 52 D~C SOK 
oss ARU 


the mixture should stand for at least } 

two hours, For the stools, use car- | ae 
bolic acid solution or freshly pre- 

paired milk of lime, and after thor- y 

oughly mixing the stool with the 

solution, allow to stand several hours. 

If any sputum is raised, it should | 
be treated as in pneumonia or tuber- ty 
culosis, wiped from the mouth on 
small bits of cloth and burned Use 
a separate bit of cloth each time All 





bed linen and the linen worn by the |} 
patient should first be soaked for two 


hours in a 1-20 solution of carbolic 
acid or a 11-2000) solution of bichlo- nl 
ride and then thoroughly boiled. All =| 
dishes and utensils used in the sick- | i 
room should be boiled before leaving ! 33 
the room The room should be BA 
screened and every fly found in it | Ah\ | 
kilied The person taking care of a 4 
" . Te | . _ } = 
typhoid pantie t shou d wea a rubbs x more, no less. 
apron when giving baths or workin ae 
over the bed, and this should be thor ¥ 
oughly and frequently wash d_swit 'y 
‘ ar or biehlor solutio | ’ 4 
bher love hould be alway wor & ' 
or the hands and forearms thorough- c and the other great artists. 
I\ rd often soaked In 1 LE bi- >» 
chioride solution never forgetting Y 
that under the finger nails is a favor- ry 
lring-plac for germs 


[To Re Continued.] 


Heaith Questions and Answers 
Butter Fats All Out 


oo HES 02 


s A, L. E. writes: IT have been 
ibled fer years with constipation 














| 
tr | 
and at ivys on the wateh for foods | | 
that will help to eorrect the trouble. Is | | 
buttermilk constipating? |! have been | 
told that it is, but hope not, as I like it 
very much, 

All forms of milk prove constipat- 
ing to many people if taken in sarge ly 
amounts and when they are not so it 

} 
| 


is probably due to the fats in the 
milk, a certain amount of fat helping 


_ Victrola-the highest attainment af 
in the arts of sound : 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. 
The recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no 


The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpreta- 
tion and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, 
etc. No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso 


The true function of the Victrola is 


to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 
The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the 


sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Writs to us for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month, 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. arning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 










electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Important Notice. victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syne 
chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect Victor reproductions 


To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine a 
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to lubricate the products of digestion. 
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Will serve yeu free by private 
letter if you 

ful? details of your cxse, oF 
o or the papers about it and stamps & 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
Jebel from Judd American <Agricul- 
turist. showing 
seriber: 


paid 
| free service by becoming a subscriber. 3 


More About Spelt 


Readers will recall in the late win- 

































in avi American Agriculturist warned 
rdw m against listening to the extrava- 
fron pone statements unscrupulous agents 
0! 


making as to the merits of spelt 


ctor ee an eastern grain. We cautioned our 
easg gers at that time about undertak- 
sak and this enterprise and advised that if 
ish, did devote any part of their farm 
ores this crop, they should do so on a 
red steal small scale, until they got their 
Svincha ngs and ascertained whether it 
Pong is M.. worth while as a crop to them at 
ister a s time. The following testimony 
‘in. Seat just been received: 
rehoun tread in American Agriculturist some 
ts ago about certain agents who 
mr abroad selling spelt at $3 a bushel 


4 that this crop was producing 75 to 
% bushels to the acre. I am using 
merican Agriculturist to tell my broth- 
farmers not to bother with spelt in 
his part of the country. I was caught 
pping last spring. I bought 72 pounds 
try it. My spelt does not begin to 
tlle mpare with other in crops. I thank 
a See y for Warning us farmers at the time 
Chica nd against these human maggots who 
ake their living from farmers in one 
ay or the other. Had it not been for 
he warning I should have put out a 
acreage, being deceived by the 


losiery tements made to me as to the great 
rade, ye of spelt. These agents knew that 
d wih s crop waS not good to sow and not 
loyment »be compared with our old-tried stand- 
ce and icrops. If we followed more closely 

t American Agriculturist tells us, 
of pay wer of us would be in debt than we 

_ We keep working away from four 
o-, Ine, the morning to eight at night, where- 


s if we recognized our true friends, we 
ould not have to scrape along in this 
ay, much of the scraping being caused 
vy not heeding advice, by growing spelt 
doing something else equally as un- 
table—[A. Bouchard, Clinton Coun- 
y, N Y. 

This letter speaks for itself. It is 
wise plan in trying out a new crop 
»d so in a small way only. If the 
rop or plan or scheme is not adapted 
othe farm or neighborhood, then the 
os, if any, will be small. On the 
her hand, if the innovation is a good 
e, itis only another season until a 
rial on a larger scale can be made. 
n the case of a crop, one can save 
sown seed and thus save excessive 
ices. 
















What Did You Sign ? 

Ihave a farm and a lot of useless land 
ithout mortgage. A company has per- 
aded me to raise potatoes on this land, 
in fact, I have signed a paper saying I 
ll raise so many acres and the com- 
any will give me a fixed price. Now I 
ave gone in debt for seed, implements 
d labor, The company furnishes these, 
ing a note on the crop. If the crop 
Shot a success, will that note take my 
arm and money in the bank? I like the 
ompany, it is a good, reliable one, but I 
on't want to lose my all.—[A Subscrib- 





It depends upon what you have 
igmed. Send us a copy of the con- 
mact or note and we can advise more 
itelligently. If what you have signed 
$an outright note of hand, then you 
an have got to pay the note accord- 
lg to its terms, whether you make 4 
rop or not. Should the crop be a 

ure, possibly you can get an exten, 
wn of the note, The drouth is se. 
ously injuring many a crop raised 
ore or less on borrowed money. 
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All Adjusted 
Isent a check for $25.88 to Ten Broeck 
yre “o, Louisville, Ky, for casings. 
‘ey acknowledged order but do rot 
nd casings.—[J, H. Boone, 
As soon as Orange Judd Service Bu- 
fau brought this matter to the at- 
fntion of the above company, they 
ied the order and sent satisfactory 
Pianation of the delay. They de- 
pored the fact that client could have 
“tten twice and received no repiy, 
hd stated that they had taken pre- 
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paves to prevent a recurrence of 
oa en elect. Mistakes will happen 
: Soe a desire is shown by a firm 
“aoe all possible amends it cer- 
Mf the > ee es to receive the benefit 





Helpful Hints 


J. Baum Safe & Locke Company, 


cinna ti, O, states there has been 
co be in filling orders, because 
AD] ity > 


a to receive castings from 
. cundry. We have taken up with 
company the complaints of sev- 


r 
: 
: 
. 
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eral subscribers regarding nondeliv- 
ery of safes ordered, and they seem 
quite anxious to doe the right thing in 
each case. 





Your editorial of August 25 on Gov- 
ernment control hurting farmers hit 
the nail on the head. In stating that 
wheat “would be netting $3 to $% a 
bushel, if ‘seJiing upon the same ex- 
tortionate basis prevailing in iron and 
steel,” you stated h truth. “A drastic 
reduction in the price of iron and 
steel, and in the extravagant wages 
and salaries paid in those industries,” 
certainly should come, or “else prices 
for iron and steel products should be 
cut in two.” Some managers in the 
iron business are getting larger sal- 
aries than they can or do earn.—T[J. 
N. Glover, Pennsylvania. 





We have received the dining room 
table from Lima Tea Co, Lima, O, 
which was due as a premium for 
groceries sold last summer. We thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for its 
kind help in this matter.—[Mrs Man- 
kin Barnhardt, New Carlisle, O. 


Our Guarantece—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”". We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Government Wants Horses—Under 
a war department bulletin it is an- 
nounced that any responsible dealer, 
breeder or farmer capable of supply- 
ing the government with one or more 
ears of horses is invited to furnish the 
information for government purchas- 
ing officers. Specify the kind of ani- 
mals, such as riding horses, light or 
heavy artillery horses, wheel mules, 
pack mules, etc; also price asked and 
railroad station where such animals 
may be offered the government. Full 
particulars from the authorities will 
be furnished upon application. Ad- 
dress depot quartermaster at any one 
of the towns nearest you named in the 
following list: Ft Keogh, Mont; 
Kansas City, Mo; Ft Reno, Darling- 
ton, Okla; Front Royal, Va. County 
agents and agricultural colleges may 
canvass the situation in behalf of 
farmers. It was expressed that 
farmers will deal in a truly co-opera- 
tive spirit in selling horses to the gov- 
ernment. 


“First Aid” for the School 
S. A. WARDLOW 


Most mothers of healthy, active 
children understand the necessity of 
keeping a plentiful supply of lini- 
ments, court plaster, iodine, peroxide 
and clean bandages for the bruises 
and cuts that are the inevitable results 
of much active play. Seldom, how- 
ever, does one realize that the school- 
house is in need of a similar outfit; in 
fact, in much greater need because of 
the larger number of children. 

Most teachers at their own expense 
provide a few such remedies and per- 
haps every teacher has sacrificed many 
handkerchiefs to the surgical side of 
her profession. It is a wise idea for 
mothers to send a few clean bandages 
to the schoolhouse ocasionally or to 
share some of the salves or liniments 
which they find especially good with 
the teacher so that the injuries which 
their children and others sustain at 
noons or recesses miay be properly 
dressed. 

A slight injury neglected may lead 
to serious consequences. Children are 
careless and teachers in the ,average 
school are handicapped by the lack of 
medicines and appliances. Surely they 
will use and appreciate all the help in 
this direction that thoughtful mothers 
may give them. 

The trustees of rural schoo!s almost 
never provide a medicine chest; there 
is no money apportioned for the pur- 
pose and funds are usually low. Never- 
theless, occasions are constantly occur- 
ring which demand medicine and a 
simple box containing first aid reme- 
dies and apparatus is very necessary 
where children are frequently receiv- 
ing injuries—the cut feet and fingers, 
the skinned knees and noses, and oth- 
er results of playground activities. All 
accidents possible in home play are 
possible in school play. Bare feet will 
find broken bottles and rusty nails, 
youthful knees will try their hardness 
with rocks, and heedless youth will 
skid on its nose. Every home has its 


remedies for the results; every school 
should have. 

Simple medicines such as arnica for 
bruises and sprains, peroxide and io- 
dine for sterilizing, salve for cuts, | 
scrapes and wounds of various kinds, 
camphorated oil for earache, oil of 
of cloves for toothache, some simpie 
remedy im case Johnny played Adam 
to the green apples in the orchard he 
passed on the way to school (it might | 
be serious for the lad should he be 
compelled to take the long walk home 
without “first aid’’), old soft rags for 
bandages and washcloths, court plas- 
ter, antiseptic cotton, all these things 
that are often needed and seldom 
present, parents should insist upon 
having in the school medicine chest 
for the protection of their children. A 
rusty nail wound improperly treated at 
first may mean lockjaw, and unster- 
ilized and unbandaged cut result in 
blood poisoning. All well-trained 
teachers know how to apply the nec- 
essary prevention remedies. They 
should be put in their hands. tis a 
“safety first’? measure. 

No school fund is provided for the 
Purpose, no teacher should be ex- 
pected to supply their cost from her 
salary; yet they should be on hand. 

In rural districts so often financially 
cramped, it must necesSarily devolve 
upon the parents to furnish the med- 
icine chest. Certainly this they will 
be willing to do when once they have 
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Exhibit to Your Door 


given the subject thought. Nor need 
it be a great expense. Each doing a 
little occasionally would keep the 


school supplied. When old sheets or 
pillow slips are ready to be consigned 
to the ragbag it would be a simple 
matter to tear off a few long strips, 
roll them in tight rolls, wrap them in 
pieces of paratlin paper, and send 
them to the*schoolhouse to be used 
for bandages—a simple matter but 
one that in case of a severed artery 
or other bad cut might save a life. A 
few cents’ worth of peroxide from the 
home bottle, a small quantity of ar- 
nica, an occasional sample of the cus- 
tomary remedies of the home, sent to 
the schoolhouse by eaeh mother in the 
district would keep the teacher well 
supplied and be invaluable to the 
pupils. 

Some children are subject to at- 
tacks of toothache, earache, or similar 
ailments, which are quite as apt to 
come on during school hours as at 
home. These prevent study and often 
if not attended to promptly may have 
serious results. Parents knowing this 
to be the case with their cheldren 
should so inform the teacher and pro- 
vide her with the remedy used at 
home. 

No one can feel more helpless than 
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'Now Ready 


FREE ! 
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Stove | 
Book /|j 


Mail a postal for our new book 
showing full line of Kalamazoo 
products. Get wholesale prices 
—learn how hundreds of thou- 
sands have saved moncy getting “‘A 

< Direct to You.”’ 


00 


H High-priced 
Write Today Fis ?trccs 
Kalamazoo savings bigger than 
ever this year. Get your new stove 
now and save more in fuel bills. 
Quick shipment— bi 
no waiting. We pa 


stocks— 
e freight. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, 


Gas Ranges, Furnaces, Kitchea 
Kabinets, Tables. 
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Direct to You 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 





umping up tires 
Ets ne vp tres 
With 


a 

1} SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
# PUMP CONNECTION 
it is no trouble at all. 


If you pumped up your tires every 
time they fell below the pressure 
specified by the tire maker, they would 
last for the maximum distance, 


You can’t tell how many miles your 
tires can give you until you put them 
on a regulated, measured air diet. 


Use a SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
PUMP CONNECTION and 
UNIVERSAL TIRE 
PRESSURE GAUGE and get 100% 
mileage out of your tires. 


801 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








a teacher with a sick and suffering 
child in her charge, too sick to be sent 
on the long walk home alone, toosick to | 





be kept in school where no aid can be | Ww , Be be sure to mention 
given. It is a trying situation. but one | hen Y ou W rite American Asriculturiat 

=~ 7" > marie oan non . = we } * ‘ur advertisers like to 
which every rural teacher has expe Advertisers know where their re- 


rienced. 


plies came from 








Disagreeable 


Work Made Easy 


Most women detest 


washing dishes. 


You can 


make this work easier and 

do it quicker by sprinkling 

alittle 20 Mule Team Borax 

in the water. This Borax 

softens the water, cuts the grease, 

helps the soap to do its best work 

and puts a fine polish on china 

and glassware. You will find many uses every 
day in your kitchen and laundry for 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


It will lighten your work on wash days. It will meke your 


clothes white and sweet smelling. Use 
it in the bath tub to soften the water, 
cleanse the pores and destroy perspira- 
tion odors. There’s nothing better for 
cleansing milk cans when they come 
back from depot or creamery. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 

Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. 
Blended in the right proportions, one part Borax 
to three parts of pare soap. Not a substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money saver that 
will pay you to use every wash day. See the 
picture of the famous 20 Mules on each of the 
ebove packages. 


Sold by all dealers. 
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Farm Engineering 


=. MNMUON ELDER 
Removing the Carbon 


The motor of my car has some car- 
bon which I would like to get out this 
I have been told of two ways to 


spring. 

do this. One is to put some kerosene 
in the cylinders, letting it stand for 
some time and then blowing it out by 
running the engine. This may be good, 
but some of the kerosene will al- 
ways work its way down into the 


cylinder oil and cause it to become too 


thin. The second method is to remove 
the spark plugs, push some, camphor 
gum into the cylinders, start the motor 


und keep it running for some time. This 


is supposed to burn out the carbon. 
Which method would be best to 
use’?—[L, ° 


If there is a very heavy coating of 
carbon neither of these methods will 
prove very effective. The best method 
in that case is to use carbon scrapers 
either with the motor taken down, or 
by inserting them through the spark 
plug holes. Burning the carbon out 
with the oxygen flame, in a garage 
equipped for this, is also very effective. 

Where the deposit is not very heavy 
using the kerosene method at frequent 
intervals is quite satisfactory. A mix- 
ture of 85% kerosene and 15% alcohol 
is often used in the following manner: 
The motor is first run until it is warm. 
Two tablespoonfuls of the mixture are 
then drawn into the cylinders, through 
the priming cocks. The engine is then 
turned over by hand for several revo- 
lutions until the kerosene has vapo- 
rized fairly well and settled on the car- 
bon incrusted walls. This is then left 
overnight and the engine started in 
the usual way next morning. The kero. 
sene has softened up a considerable 
amount of the carbon, which will blow 
out through the exhaust pipe. The 
cut-over should be kept open until the 
black smoke is no longer noticeable. 

If the motor is treated in this man- 
ner every two weeks the cylinders will 
be kept fairly clean during the season. 
It is assumed that the motor is in a 
clean condition when starting with the 
applications. The small amount of 
kerosene, which will work down into 
the lubricating oil, should not interfere 
with the lubrication if the oil is 
changed as frequently the manu- 
facturers recommend. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco : 
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Western New York Tobacco Talk 
ALVAU HM. PULVERB 

tobacco crop in Onondaga 

county, N Y, will fall under the aver- 

yield this year on account of the 


mr 
he 


age 


pressure brought to bear upon the 
farmers to grow such edibles as corn 
and potatoc Indications are that 
those who planted the crop will get 
high prices. Buyers seem anxious to 
contract for the crop in the bundle. 
As high s 21 cents a pound was of- 
fered recently in Van Buren, N Y. In 
the vicinity of Baldwinsville much of 
the crop is already sold. The crop is 


now in the stage of being topped and 
with the recent rains the Baldwins- 
ville distrigt should yield 4000 cases, 

Gradually Onondaga county is be- 


coming a tobacco center. On account 
of low prices many of the farmers 
abandoned raising the crop several 
years ago. The growers have been 
much interested in the buying of the 
new crop in the vicinity of Lancas- 
ter, Pa, the price there serving to 


guide transactions in New York state. 
The Lancaster contract prices were 
reported made in a small way at 
20 cents a pound for wrappers, and 5 
to S cents for filler 


as 


The Onondaga growers are not anx. 
ious to sell just now, preferring to go 
on the principle that if their tobacco 
is worth a certain sum to the packer 
now, it is worth as much to the 
grower. So they prefer to hold on to 
their crop in expectation or getting 
higher prices later in the season, 


Short Tobacco Crop—wWriting from 
Carlisle, O, E ie Lvs Very dry 
here. robacco is going to be a very 
short crop; at least half of crop can- 
not make a half crop as there is field 
after tield not much bigger than when 
planted It's the poorest prospect 
since 10S. I have been over a good 
part of the district. Now and then 
you see a small patch of two or 


three acres of very good leaf. 


That party has visited me and set- 
tled his $40 note in full. I certainly 


do thank Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for 
me. 


has accomplished for 
Fox, Blossvale, N Y. 


what it 
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In 42000 Tovans from Coast t6 Cook, 


MY SILENT SALESMAN 


will Let You Try a Pair of 
¢ 
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Soy) NOT A PENNY IN AD- 
4. _-* | VANCE! MY LATEST AND Mos 
REMARKABLE NO-RISK OFF: 


For ten years you have seen my advertisements; 
this and other leading farm papers of the United Stats 
I have already sold over a million pairs of my fama 
““Steels”’ to farmers, railroad men, dairymen, creame 
r ee ’ . 

men. You know my ‘Steels’ outwear 3 to 6 pairs g 
ordinary all-leather shoes and save expensive shoe bills ay 
doctors’ bills. You know my ‘Steels’ mean perfect foot cog 
fort every day inthe year. For fen years I have been trying to persuad 
you to try a pair. Now I am going to make 
you an offer that you won't be able to re- 
sist. I am going to let you see and try or 
a pair of “Steels” without asking you for a penny in advance for them! You 

already know my Silent Salesman in your town. He is different from ordinary 

salesmen. He will not say a word to you about my shoes. He will not 
urge you to buy. He will not make you feel that you.are under the slight- 
est obligation. He is mot at all interested in whether or not you buy a 
pair of ‘‘Steels’’! /¢s not his business to ask you to buy. He won't 
tell you how nice the shoes look—he won't say they fit you per- 
fectly. He won't tell you they are comfortable, long-wearing, eco- 
nomical and health-saving. His duty is only to show you the shoes, 
let you try them on and examine them. Then the 
whole matter is up to you — ¢e¢ you own feet decide / 


Light—Comfortable—Durable 
No More Wet Feet—No More Sore Feet \. 


You know that out-of-date leather work shoes are 
nearly as bad as no shoes at all—sometimes even worse. You 
know how many times you have come in from work with 
your shoes miserably wet and soggy, your feet cold, damp, wet 
and clammy. You've been tortured half to death by corns, 
bunions, callouses, sore feet, aching feet, caused by shrunken, 
warped, cracked, hardened, out-of-shape shoes! Perhaps you’ve 
had rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, chilblains, stiff joints or 
pneumonia as a result of cold, wet feet! Now, after all this, 
don’t you want to at least see and try a pair of my “steels”— 
at no risk to you? 

My Steel Shoes are as waterproof as a duck’s back. They 
are as waterproof as rubber boots, but unlike rubber boots, 
my “steels” keep your feet powder-dry, never parboiled or 
tender, and there’s no danger of rusty nails. The steel sole 
holds the waterproof leather uppers in shape, so no amount of 
Wear or exposure can shrivel them up or put them out of 
shape. The inner-sole cushion of horse -hair and felt assures you 
absolute foot comfort. These inner soles absorb foot perspira- 
tion and odors, and can be taken out and washed in a minute. 

The soles of my Steel Shoes are made of light, one-piece 
steel. The corrugated bottoms make them: extra st-ong and 
durable. The toe is protected so it cannot be kicked through. 
The adjustable, patented steel rivets can be taken out when 
worn «own and replaced by new ones instantly, protecting 
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You have y 
my ads for i0 yea 
Think what you 
missed by not 
my “Steels” long ag 
Don't delay! Write 
@ postal NOW, 
































































GET MY AMAZING OFFEi 


Then Try On and Examine a Pair of My 
“Steels” Without Money in Advance 


Get my amazing new offer without delay. Let me tell youwh 
my Silent Salesman in your town is. If you prefer, I will send 
pair of ‘‘Steels’’ right to your home for 10 days’ try-on test. 
for yourself just how Ruthstein’s Steel Shoes are made. Tho 
sands who value their feet, health and pocketbook would m 
consider being without my ‘ ‘Steels.’’ They have written me t 
most amazing letters ever received by a manufacturer. Give 
Steel Shoes a chance to prove to you that they are as good, 
serviceable, comfortable and economical as .thousands of 
wearers £xow them to be. My ‘‘Steels’’ must ‘sell them- 
selves to you. Their long-wearing and money-saving 
advantages must be self-evident and their comfort 
must be felt on your own feet. You are the only 





the sole, and giving you a firm, sure foothold everywhere. judge. Bear in mind, you are not asked for a sin- send me 
Extra rivets may be obtained at any time—50 cost only 35 gle penny in advance for the shoes ! Just write free book 
cents—enough for two years’ more wear. ' The uppers are me a postal or letter zow, Iwill send you all - me the named 


Silent Salesman # 
can try on ond exe 
pair. without the risk f 


the facts and the name of my Silent Sales- 
man, together with my /ree book and low 
prices. Remember, my Silent Salesman 


made of the best grade of soft, comfortable, pliable leather 
ever put into a work shoe. 


“ Lb] H . : 

My “STEELS” Outwear 3 to 6 Pairs of Ordinary Shoes will let you try on and examine a pair of single pouny 

¥ . ee ” : ’ 
_ Yet they cost you less than one good pair of Jeather shoes, sav- these —— —— A not 
ing you at least $20.00 per year in shoe money, not to mention the NOW. bef mt wk — ’ rite me Noeme:.......--------- 
saving in doctor bills. They will save your health—perhaps your very Ss ore you forget! Mail 
life. They are lighter than leather shoes. It has been proved by a million coupon or postal. A ddvess....<...--.------------*""*" 
wearers that they are more comfortable, far more durable and servicea- Steel 
ble—water-proot, shrink-proof, corn, callous and bunion-proof. MN. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Shoe Man Teowe.... ...c0..5- State ....-R.F.D..« 


Dept. 53, Racine, Wis. 
Mai! to N.M.RUTHSTEIN, The Stee! Shoe Man, Dep!.53, Racio. 


—— 





SAVE YOUR CORN THIS YEAR™:" | Detter Farming 


WMO ~— ~Bigger Harve ; 


& Marshall Corn Crib costs no more than the old style 
wooden crib, Built of perforated ized i Lasts € 


ly erected. Furn 


makes corn cure 

Many sizes and styles y 
P| SEND FOR MY BIG FREE CATALOG—TODAY 

iF A post card will bring it. Where more convenient for pur. 

chaser we will ship crib at once with payment after barvest. . 


a) hee. 


dohn 8. Overholt, Pres. RON CRIB & BIN C@., Box 45 Weostie, Otte 5 


better, k drier, 
to chscee from. 



















